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TO 


SIMOOSr  VAN  OJEN  BJEROK 


PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  bring  into  focus  an  area  of  Islamic 
religio-philosophical  thought  to  which  certainly  not  enough  attention 
has  been  paid  by  modem  scholars  of  Muslim  thougkt,  although 
Father  Louis  Gardet  has  broached  the  subject  in  his'book  La  Pensie 
Religieuse  d^Aviceune  (Paris,  1951).  The  importance*or  the  subject  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  a  central  point  at  the  piutual  confronting 
of  the  traditional  Islamic  and  the  Hellenic  thought  currents.  The 
Muslim  philosophers’  formulation,  imder  the  influence  of  Hellenism, 
of  the  doctrine  of  prophetic  renelation — a  problem  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Muslim  dogma — ^and  the  orthodoxy’s  reception  of  this  doctrine, 
would,  it  is  therefore  hoped,  help  to  understand  the  fate  of  Hellenism 
in  Islaih.  The  problem  should  thus  be  viewed  in  the  wider  setting  of 
the  inter-cultural  penetration. 

I  fiave  tried,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able,  to  trace  the  Hellenic 
sources  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  in  each  of  its  aspects.  This 
process  has  revealed  that  the  basic  elements  in  the  philosophical 
doctrine  are  all  Greek,  but  that  the  Muslim  philosophers  have 
elaborated  them,  in  some  cases  have  refined  them,  and,  above  all, 
have  woven  them,  together — ^for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought — ^in  order  to  suit  the  image  of  the  Prophet.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  make  the  traditional  image  intelligible  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  amplified  it  by  adding  the  element  of  intellectual 
perfectionism  and  by  making  it  the  highest  of  all  the  elements.  By 
showing  how  far  the  ‘orthodoxy*  accepted  this  image  and  how  fax 
rejected  it,  and  why,  I  hope  the  treatise  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
very  concept  of  orthodoxy  in  this  respect. 

In  the  end  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  Editor  of  the  Series,  Prof. 
A.  J.  Arberry  and  Messrs  George  Allen  &  Unwin  to  have  included  a 
work  with  so  many  long  notes  and  details  among  their  publications. 

Durham 
December,  1957. 


F.  RAHMAN 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INTELEEGT 

The  Muslim  philosophers’  doctrine  of  prophecy,  so  far.  as  its  psycho- 
logico-metaphysical  bases  are  concerned,  is  founded  upon  Greek 
theories  about  the  soul  and  its  powers  of  cognitien.  The  chief  frame¬ 
work  of  their  doctrine  of  the  prophetic  revelation  is  the  famous  doctrine 
of  intellectual  cognition  obscurely  mooted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third 
book  of  his  De  Amma,  but  developed  later  by  his  commentators, 
especially  by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  although,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  chapter,  the  Muslims  incorporated  into  this  general 
framework,  other  elements.  Stoic  and  neo-Platonic,  and,  above  all, 
those  fbund  in  the  fluid,  eclectic  Hellenism  of  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  important  philosophical  figures  in  Islam,  who  have 
explicitly  treated  the  question  of  prophecy  and  have  based  it  on  the 
cognitive-nature  of  the  human  soul,  are  al-Farabi  and  Avicenna  (Ibn 
Sina).  Since,  however,  these  two  men  show  certain  important 
differences  in  their  treatment  of  the  problem  of  the  intellect  (differ¬ 
ences,  which,  even  if  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  affect  their  doctrine 
of  prophecy  materially,  are  none-the-less  important  in  themselves) 
and,  further,  employ  slightly  different  terminology,  I  propose  to 
describe  their  noetic  doctrines  separately. 


I  M-Farahi 

According  to  al-Farabi,  the  initial  capacity,  shared  by  all  human 
beings  and  called  the  potential  intellect,  for  actual  intellectual 
cognition  is  not  an  immaterial  substance  but  some  kind  of  power 
in  matter  like  the  rest  of  the  lower  soul.  So  we  learn  that  the  potential 
intellect  is  ‘a  kind  of  soul  or  a  part  or  a  faculty  of  the  soul  or  some¬ 
thing  (of  the  kmd)’,^  but,  more  clearly,  ‘the  intellect  possessed  by  a 
human  being,  naturally  and  from  his  very  beginning,  is  some  kind 
of  disposition  or  preparation  (hay’a)  in  the  matter’.® 

This  potentiality  or  capacity  is  actualized  in  men  who  actually 
begin  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  universals  or  forms.  The  actualiza¬ 
tion  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Active  Intelligence  (which  according 
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to  Muslim  philospliers  is  the  last  and  lowest  of  a  series  of  ten  Intelli¬ 
gences  emanating  from  God)  sends  out  a  light  (an  Aristotelian 
metaphor  repeated  by  all  his  commentators)  which  renders  the 
images  of  sensibte  things,  stored  up  in  man’s  memory,  abstract 
and  thus  transforms  them  into  intelligiblcs  or  uniVersals.  Al-FSrabi 
says  explicitly  \hat  the  forms  which  come  to  exist  in  the  intellect  or 
rather  which,  the  intellect  becomes  arise  by  abstraction  from  the 
sensible  objedts  i.e.  they,  as  such,  do  not  flow  from  the  Active 
Intelligence  whose  function  is  to  render  both  the  sensibles  and  the 
potential  human  intellect  ‘luminous’.*  The  manner  in  which  the 
potential  intellect  receives  and  becomes  actual  intelligiblcs  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  al-Farabi  by  the  analogy  of  a  piece  of  wax  which  receives 
forms  not  by  being  imprinted  on  its  surface  but  by  pervading  its 
totality  so  that  the  wax  is  turned  into  an  image  as  e.g.  of  a 
horse.* 

When  the  potential  intellect  thus  becomes  one  with  the  abstracted 
intelligibles  and  becomes  actual,  declares  al-FarSbi,  it  and  these 
intelligibles  become  an  actual  existent  in  the  world,  a  new  part  of 
the  intelligible  furniture  of  reality:  this  he  calls  the  ‘actual  intellect’. 
Before  the  potential  intellect  and  the  potential  intelligibles  became 
actual,  their  existence  was  in  matter,  not  separate,  but  once  actual¬ 
ized,  they  take  on  a  new  career,  assume  a  new  ontological  status 
as  a  separate  entity.  *  And  since,  he  argues,  every  intelligible  thing  can 
be  contemplated  by  the  actual  intellect  by  receiving  its  form  and  since 
the  actual  intellect  is  itself  now  an  intelligible  thing,  it  can  therefore 
know  itself.  When  thus  our  intellect  becomes  both  self-intelligible  and 
self-intellective,  becomes  a  form  of  form,  it  becomes,  in  al-Farabi’s 
terminology,  ‘acquired  intellect’  (*aql  mustafad).®  This  view,  of 
the  'aql  mustafad  enables  al-Farabi  to  go  on  to  compare  it  with  the 
Active  Intelligence,  since  both  are  ‘forms  of  form’ — ^self  intellective 
and  self-intelligible;  only,  he  insists,  that  the  intelligibles  contained 
in  them  are  in  an  inverse  ordcri  and  that  the  Active  Intelligence  is 
higher  in  rank  than  the  mustafad,  being  absolutely  separate®  and 
containing  intelligibles  in  a  simple  way,  not  as  a  plurality.® 

Before  going  any  further,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  doctrine 
that  once  the  intelligiblcs  have  been  abstracted  from  the  matter, 
they  begin  to  have  a  new  career  of  their  own  as  separate  and  im¬ 
material  entities,  is  not  Aristotle’s  or  Alexander’s  doctrine,  and  this 
clearly  sets  a  problem  for  the  historian  of  philosophy.  According  to 
Alexander  {De  An,  p.  85,  25  sq.),  when  the  intelligibles  have  been 
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abstracted  from  matter  by  the  potential  intellect,  they  reach  a  stage 
of  habitus  (efts)  where  they  lie  in  a  dormant  state.  The  intellect 
in  habitu  can  then  contemplate  thrae  intelligibles  whidh  are  now  no 
longer  in  matter  |?ut  are  in  a  dormant  state  in  the  mind  itself.  When 
it  actually  contemplates  them  it  becomes  intellect  actu  and  at 
this  stage  it  can  also  know  itself,  not  qua  intellect  but  qua  intelligible. 
But  Alexander  says  quite  decidedly  that  these  inteUi^bles — whether 
they  are  of  material  things  or  of  mathematical  objects — even  when 
abstracted,  are  destructible  for  they  have  no  fed  being  except  in 
individual  destructible  objects:  there  is  therefore  no  question  of  a 
new,  separate  career  for  them.  Further,  he  seems  undecided  whether 
our  int^ect  can  know  the  Active  Intellect  or  not.  Sometimes  he  says 
that  the  human  intellect  in  habitu,  when  it  becomes  operative  and  in 
action*  does  contemplate  the  separate  Intelligibles  and  becomes 
one  with  them.^^  But  again  we  hear  that  the  intellect  in  us  which 
contemplates  the  Eternal  Intellect  comes  into  us  from  outside  and 
is  not  a  part  of  our  mind.  It  follows  that  our  soul  is  completely 
destructible.^*  The  pseudo-Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
aflSiming  that  the  intelligibles  abstracted  from  matter  are  destruct¬ 
ible,^*  declares  imequivocally  that  it  is  the  human  mind  or  our 
mind  which  can  contemplate  God  and  that  by  doing  so  it  attains 
its  utmost  perfection  and  bliss,  gaining  immortality,  and  also  be¬ 
coming,  like  God,  self-inteUective.^® 

The  conclusion,  then,  seems  inescapable  that  although  the  basic 
framework  of  al-Farabi’s  doctrine  is  that  of  Alexander,  there  are 
other  influences  at  work,  Platonic  and,  more  specifically,  neo- 
Flatonic,  abqut  the  status  of  the  human  mind  and  that  of  the  in¬ 
telligibles.  The  assumption,  clearly,  is  that  when  the  human  intellect 
attains  its  proper  being,  it  becomes  self-operative,  pure  activity 
(Kabapa  ei/epyeta)  and,  correspondingly,  these  intelligibles,  after  their 
abstraction  from  matter,  assume  their  proper  status  as  pure  intelli¬ 
gibles  and  as  such  are  contemplated  by  the  human  intellect — ^both 
these  intelligibles  and  the  intellect  being  in  an  intermediary  stage 
between  the  separate  Active  Intelligence  and  the  abstracted 
material  forms.  Now  this  is  exactly  the  teaching  of  the  neo-Platonic 
Simplicius.  According  to  Simplicius,  the  potential  intellect,  when 
actualized,  returns,  through  the  intellect  in  habitu,  to  its  proper 
activity  (o^o-kSSijs  h/ipyew)  where  it  finds  its  proper  A^oi  to  con¬ 
template  and  into  which  it  is  absorbed.  These  Myoi,  however,  are 
not  pure  vovs  but  are  intelligibles  of  the  phenomenal  world  and  in 
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order  to  become  pure  and  indivisible  intellect  the  human  mind 
has  to  rise  one  step  higher.^® 

According  to  al-Farabi,  then,  the  ordinary  thinking  human  mind 
reaches  its  perfection  when  it  becomes  ^aql  nmstafad  as  above  des¬ 
cribed.  And,, although  the  'aql  nmstafad  is  lower  in  rank  than  the 
separate  Active  Intelligence  which  has  produced  it,  it  is  nev^e- 
less  pure  activity  in  its  own  way  no  longer  needing  the  faculties  of 
the  lower  soul  for  its  operations.  It  is,  therefore,  comparable  from 
this  point  of  view  fVith  the  Active  Intelligence.  Moreover,  at  this 
stage,  it  is  capable  of  contemplating  the  Active  Intelligence  itself 
which  had  so  far  been  only  its  productive  agent,  i’'  In  a  few  unique 
cases,  when  this  happens,  the  Active  Intelligence  becomes  the  form 
of  the  mustafad  and  the  perfect  philosopher,  or  the  Imam  (or 
the  Prophet)  comes  into  existence.  “  Only,  even  in  these  cases,  a 
certain  part  or  degree  of  the  Active  Intelligence  (called  tlm  Holy 
Ghost  =  OetovirveOfia)  is  involved,  a  part  remaining  completely 
beyond  and  transcendent  to  man.^®'  Al-FarabPs  classification  of 
the  intellect  (excluding  those  above  the  Active  Intelligence)  is  five¬ 
fold,  as  follows:— 

THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT  THE  ACTIVE  INTELLIGENCE 


Tkz  transcendent 
intelligence 


2.  Aokema  {Ibn  Sina) 

According  to  Avicenna,  the  potential  intellect,  although  it  comes 
into  existence  (and  is,  therefore,  generated)  as  something  personal  to 
each  individual,  is,  nevertheless,  an  immaterial  and  immortal 
substance.®®  Its  actualization  begins  when  man  conceives  the  primary 
general  truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  demonstration  (Aristotle’s 
tA  -nfx^a,  Anal.  Post,  I,  2,  71  b  20  sq.)  e.g.  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  its  part  and  that  two  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other — ^truths,  that  is,  which  we  do  not  acquire  either  by  induc¬ 
tion  or  by  deduction.®’^  This  stage  is  called  'aql  bi’l-malaka  (intell. 
in  kabitu).  When,  by  means  of  these  primary  truths,  we  acquire  also 
the  secondary  ones  and  when,  on  the  whole,  our  mind  can  operate  by 
itself  without  any  more  help  from  the  sensitive  and  imaginative 


The  poientie! 

mtellect 


The  aetHat  75c  actfuired  \  /The  Hol^ 
mtelltct  intellect  V  Ghost 

The  prophetic 
intellect 
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faculties,  we  reach  the  stage  of  devdopment  called  by  Avicenna  the 
‘  actual  intellect  ’  (intell.  in  acht)  And  when  we  do  actually  operate 
with  this  newly  acquired  power,  our  mind  becomes  Vzy/  Wl-fi'l  d- 
mutlaq  (intell.  in  acta  absoluto)  or  ^aql  mustcfad  (ihtell.  acquisitus  or 
adeptiis),^^ 

For  Avicenna,  however,  as  distinguished  firom  al-farabi  (who  in 
this  respect  holds  Alexander’s  view),  the  intelligible  forms  which 
the  human  rational  faculty  recdves  are  not  produced  lay  abstraction 
from  matter  but  emanate  directly  from  the  Active  Int^gence,  our 
only  antecedent  manipulation  being  the  consideration  and  com¬ 
paring  of  the  imaginative  forms.  We  read  in  the  Shifa’,  Phys.  Bk.  VI, 
MaqSla  5,  ch.  5:  ‘when  the  rational  faculty  considers  the  individual 
forms  which  are  in  the  representative  faculty,  and  is  illuminated  by 
the  ligjit  of  the  Active  Intelligence  which  is  in  us  and  which  we  have 
mentioned  before,  these  imaginative  (sensible)  forms  become  abs- 
stract  from  matter  and  its  attachments  and  are  imprinted  in  the 
rational  faculty  not  in  the  sense  that  the  imaginative  forms  themselves 
move  from  the  imaginative  faculty  into  our  rational  faculty,  nor  in 
the  sense  that  the  intelligible  shrouded  in  (material)  attachments — 
while  itself  being  abstract — ^produces  its  like  (in  our  mind),  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  its  consideration  prepares  the  soul  so  that 
the  abstract  form  should  emanate  upon  it  from  the  Active  Intelli¬ 
gence.’  Avicemia  draws  a  qualified  comparison  between  the  ‘con- 
sideratio’  of  the  image  and  the  conception  of  the  premises  in  a 
syllogism,  and  between  the  emanation  of  the  form  and  the  emergence 
of  the  conclusion  from  the  syllogism.  The  ‘abstraction’  of  the  form, 
therefore,  for  Aviceima  is  only  a  fagon  de  pearler y* 

When  the’  intellective  soul  becomes  actually  operant,  it  also 
knows  itself,  and  its  self-knowledge  renders  it  both  intellect  and 
intelligible.®®  But  Avicenna  rejects  the  extreme  interpretation, 
attributed  by  him  to  Porphyry,  of  the  doctrine  that  the  mind  becomes 
the  forms  which  it  receives.  It  is  true  that  the  subject,  in  the  act  of 
knowledge,  becomes  its  object  in  some  sense®*  for  all  knowledge 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  cognizer  takes  on  a  likeness  or  form  of  the 
object,®®  but  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  soul  absolutely  becomes  the 
forms,  because  if  it  took  one  form  and  became  it,  it  could  not  take 
on  another  {Shifa',  De  An  V,  6) : 

‘The  soul  knows  itself  and  this  self-knowledge  makes  it  intellect, 
intelligible  and  (actual)  intelleclion.  But  its  knowledge  of  the 
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intelKgibles  does  not  make  it  so.  For  the  soul,  so  long  as  it  subsists  in 
the  body,  is  always  only  a  potential  intellect  even  though  it  becomes 
actual  with  regard  to  some  intelligibles.  The  view  that  the  soul  kself 
becomes  intelligibles  is,  according  to  me,  somethii^  impossible. . . . 
For  if  this  is  because  it  discards  one  form  and  takes  on  another  and 
with  the  first  form  it  is  one  thing  and  with  the  second  another  thing, 
then  the  first  thing  docs  not  really  become  the  second  thing,  but  it  is 
destroyed  and'only  its  substratum  or  a  part  of  it  survives.  If  the  soul 
does  not  become  in  *11115  way  then  let  us  see  how  otherwise  this  can 
happen.  So  we  say  that  if  something  becomes  something  else  then, 
when  it  becomes  that  something,  it  itself  is  either  existent  or  non¬ 
existent.  If  it  is  existent,  then  the  second  thing  too  (which  it  becomes) 
is  either  existent  or  not.  If  the  second  thing  exists  too,  then  there  are 
two  existents  not  one.  But  if  the  second  thing  does  not  exist,  then 
the  first  thing  has  become  something  non-existent  and  not  something 
else  existent — ^and  this  is  absurd.  But  if  the  first  thing  has  Secome 
non-existent,  then  it  has  not  become  something  else,  but  has  ceased 
to  exist  and  something  else  has  come  into  e.xistence. 

‘How  shall  the  soul,  then,  become  forms  of  things?  The  man  who 
has  misguided  people  most  in  tliis  regard  is  the  one  who  has  composed 
the  Isagogy  for  tliem.  .  .  ,  True,  the  forms  of  things  come  to  inhere 
in  the  soul  and  decorate  it  and  the  soul  is  like  a  place®*  for  them, 
thanks  to  the  material  intellect.  If  the  soul  became  the  form  of  an 
actual  existent,  then,  since  the  form  itself,  being  actuality,  cannot 
accept  anything  else  (i.e.  any  other  form)  ...  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  soul  cannot  accept  any  other  form.  .  .  .  But  we  do  in  fact 
see  that  the  soul  accepts  another  form  difTcrent  from  thp  one  already 
accepted,  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  this  second  form  does  not 
differ  from  the  first  one,  for  then  acceptance  and  non-acceptance 
would  be  the  same  thing’ ! 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  in  extenso  in  order  to  show  what  Avicenna 
himself  says  his  reasons  are  for  denying  that  the  soul  absolutely 
becomes  the  intelligibles  and  what  his  doctrine  precisely  is.  He  says 
explicitly  that  the  human  soul,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  body,  cannot 
become  these  forms  absolutely  because  it  cannot  receive  them  all 
at  once  and  indivisibly  {a^iipiorcos),  and,  therefore,  if  it  became  one 
of  the  forms,  it  could  not  receive  another  form.  If  it  were  possible 
for  the  human  soul  to  accept  all  the  forms  at  one  stroke  then 
obviously  its  relation  to  the  forms  would  qualitatively  change.  Such 
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a  possibility  exists,  then,  according  to  Aviceima  for  the  soul  after 
its  separation  from  the  body.  But  we  see  that  Avicenna,  not  stopping 
even  at  this  point,  goes  further  and  indeed  declares,tha£  there  may  be 
and  in  fact  thei:;p  are  human  souls,  namely  the  prophetic  souls, 
which  accept  the  separate  intelligibles  either  at  qnce  or  almost 
at  once  and  that  therefore  their  relation  to  these  intelligibles  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  an  ordinary  intellect  to  them,®*-v5%j/B’  {De  An 
V,6):- 


‘So  long  as  the  ordiruay^  (al-*amnuya,  common)  human  soul 
remains  in  the  body,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  accept  the  Active  Intelli¬ 
gence  all  at  once  .  .  .  and  when  it  is  said  that  a  certain  person  is 
cognizant  of  intelligibles  (or  forms),  it  only  means  that  he  can 
present  in  his  mind  a  certain  form  when  he  wishes,  and  this  mesins 
that  whenever  he  wishes  he  can  have  some  sort  of  contact  with  the 
Active  Intelligence,  so  that  the  intelligible  will  be  reflected  (or 
imprinted)  in  his  soul  emanating  from  the  Active  Intelligence.  .  .  . 
But  when  the  (ordinary)  human  soul  quits  the  body  and  its  accidents, 
it  is  then  possible  for  it  to  have  a  perfect  contact  (or  union)  with 
the  Active  Intelligence.’ 

The  intelligibles  received  by  the  soul,  according  to  Avicenna, 
cannot  remain  in  it  actually  except  so  long  as  the  mind  actually 
contemplates  them.  The  sensible  forms  can  be  conserved  in  the 
imaginative-memorative  faculty,  for  memory  is  a  place  where  these 
forms  can  be  stored  up  when  not  actually  used  and  from  where  they 
can  be  recalled  when  the  deliberative  mind  wants  to  employ  them 
again.  But  as  regards  the  universal  form,  it  cannot  be  placed  in 
the  memorafive  faculty,  for  then  it  would  be  a  sensible,  not  an 
intelligible  form.  The  intellect  itself  cannot  serve  as  a  conservatory, 
for  the  presence  of  the  form  in  the  intellect  means  actual  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  form,  not  its  conservation.  And  our  inteUectual  opera¬ 
tion  being  piecemesil  and  successive,  not  total,  one  single  form  cannot 
stay  in  Ae  mind  but  must  make  room  for  another,  or,  else,  the 
intellect  would  ‘become’  this  form.  Hence,  for  Avicenna  our  actual 
intellect  is  not  intellect  proper  {KvpUos  voOs),  for  proper  intellect 
-stemally  thinks  and  becomes  its  object,  but  is  rather  like  a  mirror 
in  which  each  form,  emanating  from  the  Active  Intelligence,  is 
imprinted  or  reflected  and  then  withdrawn  as  we  turn  our  attention 
to  something  else.®^ 
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The  intellectxial  knowledge  of  the  human  soul,  then,  is  not  soipe- 
thing  simple  and  undivided  but  piecemeal  and  discrete  where  not 
only  is  there  hn  ^pfinite  multiplicity  of  propositions  but  even  each 
proposition  is  composed  of  parts,  viz.  subject  aqd  predicate.  But 
even  in  our  ordinary  cognitive  experience  we  are  aware  that  this 
discrete  mode  of  knowledge  is  not  the  only  mode  but  that  there  is  a 
ViigTipr  level  %t  which  the  intellect  is  not  receptive  but  creative. 
According  to  Avicenna,  whenever  we  entertain  a  proposition,  e.g. 
‘every  man  is  an  arumal’,  we  are  thinking  in  time  for  the  order  of 
the  concepts  in  a  proposition  also  implies  a  time-order.  The  con¬ 
cepts  malHng  up  a  proposition  are  certainly  universal  and  as  such 
can  only  be  conceived  in  an  immaterial  substance,  but  the  proposition 
itself,  since  it  is  made  up  of  discretely  arranged  concepts,  is  entei> 
tained  in  time.  Further,  ihe  order  in  which  the  concepts  are  arsanged 
in  any  given  proposition,  is  not  unique  and  essential,  but  ^an  be 
reversed:  any  given  proposition  can  be  translated  into  an  equivalent 
proposition  in  which  the  subject-predicate  order  may  be  reversed. 
Since,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  our  nainds  to  entertain 
aU  propositions  at  once,  it  follows  that  the  propositions  we  are  not 
actually  entertaining  exist  not  in  actuality  but  in  a  state  of  kabitus 
or  second-order  potentiality.  These  two  methods  of  knowledge 
correspond  respectively  to  intellect  in  aciu  and  intellect  in  habitxi. 

There  is,  however,  says  Avicenna,  a  third  mode  of  knowledge 
which  is  identical  with  neither  of  these  two  but  is  regarded  by  him 
as  their  creator  [SlnfS,,  De  An.  V,  6):  ‘An  example  of  this  is 
when  you  are  asked  a  question  about  what  you  have  known  (i.e. 
in  a  rimple  manner)  previously  or  what  you  are  going  .to  know  soon 
and  so  &e  answer  presents  itself  to  you  presently.  (This  knowledge 
consists  in  the  fact  tibat)  you  are  sure  that  you  will  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  on  the  basis  of  what  you  already  know,  although  there  is 
as  yet  no  detail  in  your  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  you  begin  to 
detail  and  order  this  knowledge  in  your  mind  when  you  begin  to 
give  the  answer  which  proceeds  ficom  an  assurance  that  you  know  it, 
this  simple  assurance  being  antecedent  to  the  (ensuing)  detail  and 
order.  . .  .  This  mode  (of  knowledge)  is  not  something  ordered  and 
explicit  in  your  thought  but  is  the  principle  of  this  explicit  know¬ 
ledge,  being  conjoined  with  an  assurance.  ...  If  someone  says 
that  this  is  only  a  potential  knowledge  but  its  potentiality  is  very  near 
to  actuality,  this  is  false,  for  the  man  has  an  actual  assurance  which 
is  not  waiting  to  be  realized  through  a  near  or  remote  potentiality. 
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The  existence  of  this  assurance  means  that  its  possessor  is  sure 
that  it  (i.e.  the  knowledge)  already  exists  ....  Since  the  actual  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  the  man  that  the  answer  already  lies  in  Hm 
must  point  to  sojnething  actually  known,*®  it  is  therefore  already 
known  to  him  in  this  simple  manner.  Then  he  wis^xes  to  make  it 
known  in  a  different  way.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  man  who 
answers  the  questions,  when  he  begins  to  teach  the  pther  man  the 
details  of  what  has  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  himself  learns  at  the 
same  time  and  acquires  knowledge  in  the  second  sense.  And  that 
(simple)  form  begins  to  order  and  explicate  itself  in  his  mind  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  words. 

‘One  of  these  two  modes  then  is  the  discursive  knowledge  which 
becomes  actual  only  by  an  order  and  a  composition  (of  concepts), 
while  the  second  is  ^e  simple  knowledge  which  does  not  have  succes¬ 
sive  concepts  but  is  one  and  from  which  (successive)  forms  flow  into 
their  recipient  (i.e.  the  human  soul).  This  is  the  producer  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  what  we  call  psychic  (discursive)  knowledge  and  belongs  to 
that  absolute  intellectual  power  of  the  soul  which  resembles  the 
Active  Intelligences.  But  as  regards  order  and  explicitness,  they 
belong  to  the  (rational)  soul  as  such. ...  As  for  how  does  the  rational 
soul  have  a  principle  which  is  not  soul  and  which  possesses  a  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  soul  does  not  possess  is  a  question  deserving  of 
thought  and  you  must  find  its  answer  from  yourself.’ 

Even  the  ordinary  cognitive  procedure,  then,  shows,  according 
to  Avicenna,  the  existence  of  a  creative  agency  which  bestows  on  the 
soul  its  discursive  knowledge  when  it  actually  thinks.  This  creative 
power  is  said  to  be  somehow  in  man  although  it  is  not  a  part  of  his 
soul.  We  shall  learn  in  the  next  chapter  its  manner  of  existence  in 
man.  Now,  it  is  this  creative  faculty  which  Avicenna  calls  mustafad 
(acquired),*®  since  it  is  an  emanation  in  man  of  the  external  Active 
Intelligence  which  is  also  called  the  Universal  Intellect®*  But  we 
must  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  Avicenna’s  terminolgy  is  always 
shifting.  It  is  in  this  sense  oi^aql  nuistqfad  that  Aviceima  denies  the 
identification  of  the  ordinary  human  (phenomenal)  soul  with  it 
and  with  the  Active  Intelligence.  But  he  also  uses  the  term  *aql 
mustafad  for  these  forms  which  flow  into  the  human  soul  from  this 
simple  creative  power  successively  and  discretely:  ‘^Aql  mustafad  is 
really  this  form  (i.e.  which  flows  discretely  from  the  creative  power 
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into  the  human  soul) ;  but  the  intellective  faculty  (which  we  possess) 
is  the  actual  intellect  in  us  in  so  far  as  think.  The  *aql  irmtaf&d 
is  the  actual  intellect  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  perfected’.®® 

All  these  distinctions  are  made  by  Avicenna  to  ^erve  as  a  preface 
for  the  introduction  of  the  prophetic  intellect,  for  the  existence 
of  a  type  of  human  intellect  which,  in  opposition  to  ordinary  human 
intelligence,  c§n  identify  itself  with  or  can  ‘receive’  the  entire  Active 
Intelligence,  thus  breaking  down  the  barrier  between  finite  and 
infinite  consciousne&  in  certain  special  cases.  Avicenna’s  distinctions 
between  different  intellectual  levels  come  out  as  follows: — 


THE  HUMAN  INTELUCT 


THE  ACTIVE 
INTELUSENCE 


poUntial 

intellect 


xnUlUct 
in  keibttu. 


actnal 

intellect 


discursive 

^acqu^L  HtelleeiX^) 

intellectCi)  eractive  inieiiect, 
orpropkeUc  mtelleci 
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NOTES 

1.  Risdla JiH  ^Aql  (ed.  M.  Bouyges,  Beiruth,  1938)3  p.  12. 

2.  Al’^Madina  d~Fddila  (ed.  F.  Dieterici,  Leiden,  x896)*p.  44,  r.  This 
view  is  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  {De  Art:,  p.  84, 
24  sq.).  It  is  true  that  in  a  treatise,  Fu$u§  aUHikam^  attribifted  to  him  (see 
Chap.  II,  n.  32),  the  potential  intellect  is  spoken  oi IPhilosophische  Ahhand- 
lungeriy  ed.  F.  Dieterici,  Leiden,  1892,  p.  76,  section  43)  as  something 
immaterial  and  again  in  another  treatise,  'Ifyun  aUMasdHl  {Phil.  Ahh.^ 
p.  64;  this  treatise  was  also  published  in  Hydarabad  under  the  name 
al-dddm  al  Qalbiya  in  1349  A.H.)  it  is  described  as  a  simple,  immaterial 
substance,  but  there  are  many  points  which  raise  grave  doubts  as  to 
whcthej*  the  attribution  of  these  treatises  to  al-Farabl  is  genuine.  The 
case  against  their  genuine  authorship  of  al-Farabi  cannot,  it  seems  to  me, 
rest  mei^ly  on  the  fact  that  they  uphold  distinction  between  essence  and 
existence,  for  this  thesis  is  not  peculiarly  Avicennian  and  indeed  appears 
in  other  works  of  al-Faxabi  (e.g.  Siydsat  al-Madina^  Hydarabad,  1346 
A.H.).  Among  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  are  (not  perhaps  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  al-Qifffs  list:  Averroes,  e.g.  De  An.  Camb. 
Mass.  1953?  p.  493  mentions  a  De  Gen.  et  Corr  by  al-Farabi,  not  mentioned 
by  al-Qifti)  that  their  doctrine  that  the  passive  intellect  is  an  immaterial 
substance  is  in  palpable  contradiction  with  the  teaching  of  both  the 
Madina  and  the  FVl-^^Aql,  Again,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the 
account  given  in  the  former  treatise  of  the  prophetic  revelation  and  es¬ 
pecially  its  teaching  on  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  tallies  completely 
with  the  account  of  the  Shifff  rather  than  with  al-Farabf  s  doctrine  and 
the  description  given  in  the  same  treatise  {Phil.  Abh.  p.  75)  of  the  actuali¬ 
zation  of  the  passive  intellect  as  forms  reflected  in  a  mirror  tallies  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Shifff  and  the  I^rdt  and  is  not  even  consistent  with 
al-Farabi*s  teaching  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  only  in  these 
two  treatises  that  a  mention  of  the  faculty  of  Wahm  and  the  internal  senses 
occurs  whereas  the  Madina  and  the  Siydsat  (Hydarabad,  1346,  where 
on  p.  4,  18,  the  perception  of  the  harmful  and  the  useful — the  peculiar 
function  of  Wahm — ^is  attributed  to  imagination,  not  to  Wahm)  e.g.  are 
quite  devoid  of  any  such  category.  Averroes  {Tahqfat  d-Tahdfut^  ed. 
Bouyges,  p.  546,  1529)  says  that  it  is  Avicenna  alone  who  introduced  this 
term.  In  the  ^Uyun  also  occurs  the  term  bVl  malaka  {intellectus  in 
habitu)  of  which  there  is  no  trace  either  in  the  Madina  or  in  ffl-^AqL 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  if  these  treatises  were  al-Farabi’s  works, 
Avicenna  might  have  followed  them  as,  indeed,  he  does  to  a  large  extent, 
but  the  difSculty  is  that  doctrines  are  expressed  here  which  arc  not  to 
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be  found  in  al-Farabl  elsewhere  where  they  could  have  been  expected, 
and  ftirther,  tiiat  they  are  iticonsistsnt  with  what  he  holds  elsewhere. 

3.  R.JVWAql-p.  15-16;  d-MoMna  <d  FSdila,  ^.  45,  ii:‘  When  from  &e 
Active  Intelligence  there  comes  into  the  rational  faculty  this  something 
which  is  related  to  the  latter  as  light  is  related  to  (the  faculty  of)  sight, 
then  the  sensibles,  i.e.  (Dieterici  has  ‘an  which  I  have  read  as  a*ni)  those 
ones  which  aip  stored  up  in  the  memorative  (mutJ^^yyila)  feculty, 
emerge  into  the'rational  faculty  as  intelligibles.’  The  doctrine  of  abstraction, 
viz.  diat  the  imiversaJ  emerges  from  successive  sense-impr«sions  accumu¬ 
lated  in  memory  as  ‘experience’  is  Aristotelian  {And.  Post,  II,  19,  100  sq.) ; 
cf.  also  Alex.  Aphrod.  De  An,  p.  83,  3  sq. :  the  emergence,  which  needs  the 
light  of  the  Active  Intdligence,  is  described  as  a  neri^ims  or  a  ‘passing 
over’. 

4.  R.Jt’l-Aql  p.  13-14.  Aristotle  {De  An,  429  b.  30)  likens  the  potential 
intellect  to  a  tablet;  Alexander  insists  {De  An.  p.  85,  i  sq.)  *hat  the 
potential  intellect  is  not  like  the  tablet  itself  but  like  the  capacity  or  dis¬ 
position  which  it  possesses  for  receiving  written  words.  Aristotle  {De  An. 
424  a  18)  cites  the  example  of  wax  with  regard  to  the  sensitive  faculty, 
but  spea^  only  of  the  impression  which  wax  receives  in  its  surface  as  e.g. 
from  a  signet-ring. 

5.  R.fVl-‘Aql  p.  17.  9  sq- 

6.  ibid  p.  20,  I  (also  p.  18,  9  sq.).  It  is  clear  that  the  ‘aql  nmtqfSd  for  al- 
Farabl  is  nothing  but  the  developed  and  final  form  of  the  human  intellect 
(we  shall  see  further  on  that  for  Avicenna  it  is  primarily  something  differ¬ 
ent  firom  the  human  intellect) :  it  is  not  only  not  identified  by  him  with  the 
separate  Active  Intelligence  but  indeed  comes  into  existence  before  it 
even  begins  to  contemplate  that  Intelligence.  Prof.  E.  Gilson’s  thesis 
{Arch.  d’Hist.  Doctr.  et  Lit.  du  Mayen  Age,  p.  21,  10)  that  al-FarabI  rame  to 
identify  the  acquired  intellect  with  the  Active  Intelligence  because  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Alexander’s  De  Anima  had  rendered  the  Greek 
OdpaAev  by  the  Arabic  mustafad,  is  invalidated  by  what  al-F^abi  himsf-ir 
says.  Further,  in  this  translation,  of  which  the  selected  Hebrew  version  was 
quoted  by  I.  Bruns  (in  German)  in  his  edition  of  Alexander’s  De  Amma, 
in  order  to  make  comparison  with  the  Greek  original,  even  Alexander’s 
voUs  Kodliiv  (intell.  in  habitu)  appears  as  mustafad  (see  his  De  An.,  the 
Hebrew  version  for  p.  91,  3  quoted  on  p.  90).  The  development  of  the 
human  intellect  may  come  to  have  been  called  mustafad  by  al-Farabi 
simply  because  the  source  of  this  development  lies  outside  the  potential 
intellect  by  which  it  is  acquired.  (See  his  Siyasat,  p.  13,  4-5  where  the 
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verb  yastqftdu  is  used  for  its  acquisition  of  actuality;  also  Alexander’s 
De  An,,  p.  82,  i ;  SimpL  De  An.,  p.  236,  27  where  the  words  hrLKTrp-<»>s  koI 
er4pci>6€U  are  used). 

# 

7.  R,fVl-Aql,  p.  23,  8  sq. 

8.  ibid,  p.  21, 4-5.  Al-Farabl  says  that  the  acquired  intellect  is  the  nearest 
of  the  (sublunary)  things  in  resemblance  to  the  Active  Intelligence 
(ibid,  pp.  24,  8-25,  i;  p.  31,  4-5),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  separate, 
despite  the  change  wrought  in  the  potential  intellectf  for,  the  first  separate 
intdligence  is  only  the  Active  Intelligence,  and  still  continues  to  be 
attributed  to  matter  (ibid,  p.  24,  2-4).  Thus  when  he  says  {Madina,  p. 
46,  8-9)  that  the  human  soul  becomes  *one  of  the  things  separate  from 
bodies  and  one  of  immaterial  substances’  and  {R.fVl-Aql,  p.  31,  11-12) 
that  the  acquired  intellect  does  not  need  the  body  for  its  subsistence  nor 
a  bodily  organ  for  its  operation,  he  probably  means  only  that  the 
intellect,  thanks  to  its  habitus,  do^  not  depend  on  bodily  faculties  and 
that  it  can,  after  death,  have  a  life  of  its  own. 

9.  R.flH-Aql,  p.  29,  6. 

10.  De  An.,  p.  86,  16  sq.  In  the  Mantissa  (p.  109)  Alexander  mamtamg  that 
this  intellect  cannot  know  itself,  qua  intellect  but  only  qua  intelligible, 
since  it  is  not  a  pure  intellect,  i.e,  absolutely  in  act,  which  if  it  were,  it 
would  know  only  itself  and  nothing  else.  This  is  why,  he  says,  the  Active 
Intellect  (which,  according  to  him,  is  God)  knows  itself  both  qua  in¬ 
telligible  (wherein  it  resembles  the  human  intellect)  and  qua  intellect 
(wherein  it  differs  from  the  human  intellect  and  is  therefore  simple, 
knowing  only  itself). 


II.  -De  An.,  p.  88,  10-16;  p,  90,  4  sq. 


12.  ibid  p.  88,  5-10;  p.  91,  2-4. 

13.  De  An.,  p.  90,  13  sq.:  o  vovs  apa  6  tovto  (i.e.  the  separate  intellect) 
voyaas'  a^dapros  iarw,  obx  o  biroK^ipLeifos  re  xal  bXcKos  {eKelvos  ydp 
cvv  T27  ^vx'S*  ecjTL  Svvapis,  ^deipopevri  ^Belperat,  ^  (j>detpoiiiv<p 
crvp(j>d€LpoLro  av  /cat  17  re  /cat  ^  Suvapis  /cat  reXetorrig  abrov),  dAA’  6 
evepyeiq.  roiirtp^  ore  ivoei  avrd,  o  adrd?  yivopevos.  .  .  .  /cat  eariv  oSros  6 
vovs  6  dvpadev  re  ev  •qpZv  ytvopLevos  /cat  a<j>dapTos. 


14.  Ps-Alexander,  Metaph.  p.  695, 4-7. 

15.  ibid.,  p.  698,  16  sq.;  p.  714,  15  sq. 
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1 6.  The  most  comprehensive  single  statement  of  Simplicius  on  the 
subject  is  De  An.  (ed.  Hayduck),  pp.  217,  23-221,  34.  Simplicius*  .dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  intellect  is  five-fold:  (i)  the  ‘unparticipated  intellect*  which 
completely  transcends  the  human  soul  and  is  God;  (2)  the  ‘intellect 
participated  in  by  the  soul’  which  is  the  absolute  and.original  state  of  the 
human  intellect— being  indivisible — ^and  which  is  the  highest  stage  to 
which  it  returns  after  its  escape  from  the  material  world;  (3)  the  fiivcov 
vovs:  this  is  not  the  indivisible  intellect  but  is  of  the  order  of  the  Aoytfc^ 

and  its  rflation  to  the  former  is  the  relation  of  the  discursive  reason 
to  the  pure  intuitiue  reason;  (4)  the  potential  intellect,  which  most 
probably,  for  Simplicius,  is  imagination  (5)  the  intellect  in  habitu  which 
the  potential  intellect  becomes  by  the  action  of  (3)  above  and  then  is 
swallowed  up  into  it.  Al-Farabi,  however,  does  not  share  Simplicius’s 
pre-supposition  that  the  human  intellect  is  generated  by  the  sinking  into 
the  body  of  a  pure  intellect  which  is  then  resurrected  by  degrees,  even 
though  he  speaks  of  the  hierarchy  of  intelligible  forms  in  neo-Platonic 
terms  of  descent  {'irpoohos)  and  ascent  {imcrrpo<fyij)  cf.  R.fiH  ^Aql  p.  22. 
(Al-Farabx’s  five-fold  classification  is  nevertheless  strikingly  analogous  to 
this  form  of  neo-Platonism).  Still  more  neo-Platonic  is  the  account  of 
Ibn  Bajja  (Avempache)  who,  in  his  J?.  al-Ittisdl  (ap.  Averroes’  Tall^ 
Kitdb  aUNafs^  ed.  al-Ahwani,  Cairo,  1950,  p.  iii),  after  expounding  the 
doctrine  in  al-Farabi’s  fashion  (that  the  ‘naturalist’  first  abstracts  intelli- 
gibles  from  matter  and  then  abstracts  intelligibles  from  these  and  reaches 
his  highest  development),  continues:  ‘Thus,  man  (i.e.  the  natural  philo¬ 
sopher)  first  possesses  the  imaginative  form  . .  •  then  the  (first)  intelligible 
form  and  then  follows  it  up  with  the  second  (higher)  intelligible  form. 
This  upward  process  .  .  ,  resembles  an  ascension.  But  if,  in  reality,  the 
matter  is  found  to  be  in  opposite  direction,  it  would  be  a  descent.  That  is 
why  the  naturalist’s  contact  with  intelligibles  represents  a  middle  position’ 
(cf.  Simplicius’  account  of  (3)  as  a  p^aorris)* 

17.  R.fVl-Aql^  p.  22,  1-2;  Madina^  p.  58,  15  sq.  Averroes  tells  us  {De 
An.^  p.  433,  481,  485,  502)  that  al-Faxabi  had  not  always  maintained  the 
possibility  of  the  Active  Intelligence  being  known  by  the  human  mind 
and  that  in  his  commentary  on  the  Nichomachean  Ethics  he  had  argued  that 
such  a  thing  would  involve  the  conclusion  that  a  generated  thing  would 
become  eternal  and  necessary  and,  further,  that  in  adopting  such  a  position 
he  had  expressly  appealed  to  Alexander’s  opinion.  It  appears  then  that 
al-FarabI  had  developed  the  doctrine  of  "aql  mustqfdd  for  making  possible 
the  contact  of  the  human  mind  with  the  Active  Intelligence. 

18.  These  terms  are  inter-changeable,  according  to  al-Farabf  {Taf^l 
aUSa^dda,  Hydarabad,  1345  A.H.,  pp.  40-43),  but  of  this  more  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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19.  cf.  the  distinction  made  by  Simplidus  between  the  ‘unpartidpated 

intdlect’  and  the  ‘intellect  parddpated  in  by  the  soul’  in  the  last  but 
two  note.  For  al-Farabi’s  distinction  between  the  two  adegree  of  the 
Active  Intelligence  see  SiyasSt  (Hydarabad,  1346  A.H.),  p.  3,  last  para¬ 
graph.  • 

•  ' 

20.  That  the  potential  intellect  is  something  that  comes  into  existence 
see  JT,  d-Najat  (Cairo,  1938),  p.  183,  13-184,  19;  p.  191,  sq.;  that  it  is 
immaterial  and  incorruptible,  ibid.,  pp.  174,  20-182,  3;  p.  185  sq.  (see 
also  the  corresponding  sections  of  iT.  al-Shifd*).  Thfc  inconsistency  of  this 
thesis  with  the  fundamental  formula  of  this  philosophy,  viz.  that  either  a 
thing  is  eternal  and  imgenerated  or  it  is  generated  and  corruptible,  is 
obvious  enough,  but  it  is  no  doubt  Avicenna*s  doctrine.  Averroes,  later  on, 
was  more  consistent  and  declared  the  potential  intellect  to  be  an  un¬ 
generated  substance,  one  for  all  hxunanity,  although  it  connects  itself  with 
each  individual. 

Al-FSarabi,  as  we  have  seen,  holds  this  intellect  to  be  a  corruptible 
material  power,  unless  actualized.  Consistently  and  boldly  al-F£rabi 
declares  that  those  human  beings  in  whom  this  potential  intellect  does 
not  become  actual  perish  with  the  death  of  the  body.  In  the  Madina 
(p.  67,  i)  he  says  ‘The  souls  of  the  members  of  ignorant  (or  undeveloped) 
societies  remain  unperfected  and  are  necessarily  in  need  of  matter  for  their 
existence,  because  none  of  the  primary  intelligibles  have  been  imprinted 
on  them.  So  when  the  matter  disintegrates,  those  faculties  too  disintegrate 
by  which  that  which  has  disintegrated  was  sustained.  .  .  See  also  ibid, 
p.  66,  20-22  and  the  corresponding  text  of  the  Siyasdt,  p.  53,  8-12  (the 
text  of  the  Siydsdt  often  closely  follows — or  is  it  vice-versa? — that  of  the 
Madina).  Al-Farabl,  has  therefore,  no  doctrine  of  the  torture  after  death 
(^aqa*)  but  only  that  of  the  bliss  (sa‘ada).  The  doctrine,  however,  that 
not  all  human  beings  are  immortal  is  not  Islamic  nor  Semitic,  but  Greek; 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vii,  157)  says  that  Chrysippus  taught  that  only  the 
souls  of  the  Wise  survived  the  bodily  death,  others  perished,  and 
Plutarch  {Plac.  Phil.  4,  7)  says  that  whereas  the  souls  of  the  uneducated 
were  weak  and  disintegrated  shortly  after  death,  only  those  of  the  Wise 
survived  until  the  Conflagration. 

The  survival  of  the  soul,  however,  according  to  al-FarabI,  even  when 
it  has  become  completely  independent  of  matter,  remains  individual,  and 
Avicenna’s  argument  for  the  individual  survivial  {Najdt^  p,  184,  14  sq.) 
is  taken  from  al-Farabi  {Madina,  p.  64,  8-19.  In  line  14,  bi-mufaraqatiha 
is  to  be  read  as  bi-muqaranatiha). 

21.  Aristotle  nowhere  states  what  these  primary  truths  are.  Some  com¬ 
mentators  of  Aristotle  later  identified  these  first  premises  with  the  Active 
Intellect  (see  Themistius,  De  An.,  p.  102,  32  sq.,  189,  17  sq.).  Avicenna’s 
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examples  of  the  primary  intelligibles  are  identical  with  those  of  al-Farabi 
{Madina^  p.  45,  14-15)  but  whereas  for  Avicenna  these  flow  directly  frbm 
the  Active  Intelligence  without  any  manipulation  on  our  part,  for  al- 
Farabi  these  too  ate  abstracted  from  matter  like  all  other  intelligibles, 
only  they  arise  prior  to  the  others  and  are  the  latter*s  condition. 

• 

22.  Najat^  p.  166,  7“ii  (The  reading  for  aUma^qula  aUawwaliya  is  to  be 
corrected  according  to  my  Avicenna^ s  Psychology^  Oxford,  1952,  p.  22, 
Gh.  4,  n.  4).  This  stage  corresponds  to  the  vovs  Kad^  i^Lv  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias  following  whom  Avicenna  describes  this  new  intellectual 
power  as  a  treasure  in  which  intelligibles  lie  buried  or  dormant. 

23.  Ibid,  p.  166,  12  sq.,  this  corresponds  to  the  vov$  /car’  h/ipyeiOLV  of 
Alexander. 

24.  This  account,  apparently  not  that  of  Aristotle,  Alexander  •or  al- 
Farabl,  would  be  quite  at  home  in  the  neo-Platonic  climate,  cf.,^e-g.  the 
account  given  above  of  Simplicius’  doctrine  of  the  intellect  according 
to  which  the  Aoyot  are  not  really  abstracted  from  matter  but  are  bestowed 
on  the  potential  intellect  by  the  higher  intellectual  being  which  is  not 
immersed  in  matter  and  which  by  doing  so  ressurrects  the  potential 
intellect  from  matter  into  its  proper  being.  This  general  procedure,  which 
Simplicius  designates  by  the  term  eyeipeaBat  ‘to  be  awakened  or  re¬ 
surrected’,  is  applied  by  him  also  to  sense-perception  and  is,  indeed,  a 
universal  characterizing  feature  of  the  neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  all  know¬ 
ledge.  We  thus  see  that  whereas  al-FarabI  is  a  peripatetic  in  respect  of 
the  genesis  of  intelligible  forms  but  is  neo-platonic  as  regards  the  status 
of  these  forms,  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  Avicenna.  From  these  and 
similar  other  considerations  it  emerges  that  it  is  not  free  from  danger  to 
characterize  generally  the  individual  Muslim  Philopsophers  and  to  say, 
e.g.  that  al-Faxabi  is  more  Aristotelian  while  Avicenna  is  more  nfeo- 
Platonic. 

25.  For  Alexander,  as  we  have  seen,  the  human  mind  when  in  habitu 
becomes  an  intelligible  (votJtov),  by  identifying  itself  with  its  objects, 
but  it  never  becomes  intellect  (povs)*  Simplicius,  however,  rejects  (De  An,, 
p.  230,  12  sq.)  Alexander’s  view  and  says  that  the  mind  knows  itself  qua 
itself  not  as  being  identical  with  its  objects. 

26.  Najdt,  p,  246,  2.  So  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  {De  An,,  p.  91,  20-21) : 
€Kacjror€  ,  .  .  ttws  yLv^rai  (note  the  qualification  ttcds), 

27.  The  doctrine  that  the  knower  becomes  the  known  object  in  the  sense 
that  it  becomes  like  it  {opoiovadai)  is  universal  Greek  doctrine  of  cognition 
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after  Aristotle.  But  this  admits  of  varying  degrees.  Thus  /Mexandcr  (Zfe 
An',  p.  84,  2-88,  1 6)  distinguishes  between  (i)  the  sense  in  which  a 
material  object  becomes  like  another,  (2)  that  in  whidi  the  sentient 
becomes  like  the  sensatum,  (3)  that  in  which  the  intell&t  becomes  like  the 
intelligibles  which  it  abstracts,  and  (4)  that  in  which  the  intellebt  becomes 
like  the  per  se  intelligible.  Often,  however,  a  simple  ‘becoming’  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  ‘becoming  like’  and  the  highest  form  of  this  ‘becoming’  in  man  is 
when  he  knows  God.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat  arbitrary»when  P,  Louis 
Gardet  (ia  Pensie  Rtligmse  D’Aviceiau,  Paris,  1951,  pp.  156-7)  insists  on  a 
fundamental  and  sharp  distinction  between  the  peripatetic  doctrine  whicli 
he  calls  a  purely  ‘psychological’  unity  or  becoming  and  the  neo-Platonic 
which  he  terms  an  ‘ontological’  unity  or  becoming.  For  it  was  Arktotle 
who  taught  {Met.  XII,  7,  1072b,  14)  that  when  knowing  God,  we 
temporarily  live  and  share  Divine  life. 

28.  cf.  !i\ristotle’s  description  of  the  soul  as  a  ‘place  of  forms’  {De  An.,  Ill, 
429  a,  2?). 

<29.  For  the  reasons  outlined  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  Pere  L.  Gardet’s 
account  of  the  subject  (op.  cit.  pp.  153-7)  is  not  merely  extrinsic  but  out 
of  harmony  with  Avicenna’s  own  teaching.  Gardet’s  belaboured  argument 
tries  to  establish  that  Avicenna  denied  the  identity  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  separate  intelligibles  in  the  cognitive  act  because  he  did  not  wish  to 
identify  the  human  soul  with  God  in  higher  religious  experience.  He  says 
(p.  155,  3~6)  ‘e’est  bien  la  theorie  de  la  connaissance  qui  est  en  jeu.  Cela 
vaut-il  contre  une  union  mystique  qui  serait  totale  fusion?  Ctertes,  des  la 
que  chez  Avicenne  la  connaissance  mystique  sera  de  meme  mode  que 
toute  connaissance  intcllectuelle.*  This  is  a  result  of  the  general  policy  of 
Gardet  in  the  book  to  show  that  Avicenna  was  anxious  to  keep  his  fidelity 
to  traditional  Islam  and  indeed  that  he  tried  to  integrate  the  entire  tradi¬ 
tional  Islam  with  his  philosophy.  We  shall  say  something  about  this  in 
Section  IV  of  the  and  chapter.  As  for  this  subject,  it  is  clear  that  Avicenna 
denies  the  identity  of  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible  onl>  in  so  far  as 
the  soul  is  in  the  body  and  even  while  in  the  body  some  souls  may  have, 
according  to  him,  perfect,  total  contact  with  the  Active  Intelligence.  The 
reason,  he  gives  is  that  the  ordinary  human  soul,  while  in  the  body,  must 
receive  these  forms  in  succession  and  piecemeal. 

For  Avicenna,  there  cannot,  of  course,  be  a  total  mergence  of  the 
human  personality  in  God  (or,  more  strictly,  in  the  Active  intelligence) 
since,  both  for  him  and  for  al-Farab!,  the  human  survival  is  individual 
and  personal.  And  this  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  intellect’s  becoming 
its  object  or  not  is  a  philosophical  doctrine  of  cognition  and  not  so  much  a 
religious  doctrine.  It  is,  how'ever,  impossible  to  keep  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  two.  If  P.  Gardet  were  right,  why  should  Avicenna  allow  the 
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identity  of  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible  in  the  case  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  disembodied  souls  and,  indeed,  of  the  separate  Intelligences? 
P.  Gardet  alscF  tries  to  prove  that  there  has  been  a  real  development  in 
Avicenna’s  though!  on  tihe  subject  and  he  regards  the  hhwtat  as  the  final, 
developed  statement  of  his  position.  Yet,  we  find  in 'the  Islictrat  (Cairo, 
1948,  Vol.  Ill,*  p.  217)  the  following:  Vhen  (after  God)  all  being  is 
reflected  in  it  (i.e.  in  the  intellect)  ...  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not 
remain  distinc^om  the  (knowing)  substance’;  and  we  find  (ibid.,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  421-39)  a  long  (and  unprobative)  argument  to  establish  the  intellect 
— ^intelligible  identityin  the  separate  Intelligences.  But  these  Intelligences 
do  not  apparently  become  identical  with  God. 

30.  The  ordinary  human  soul  here  obviously  means  the  philosophical 
mind  of  which,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  highest  point  is  reached  in  a 
mystic  contemplation,  but  which  is  to  be  radically  distinguished  from 
the  prophetic  mind. 

31.  This  way  of  representing  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  peripatetic. 
In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  try  to  show  how  it  could  have  arisen.  For 
the  present  it  must  suffice  to  quote  a  passage  from  Plutarch  {De  Genio 
Socratisy  XXII):  t6  fiiv  oSv  {i'no^p‘6xov  iv  crcS/iart  <f>ep6fjL€vov 
Xiy^raCro  Si  ^Bopas  X€i<f>6€v,  otmXXol  Novv  KoXovvre^,  iin-6$  etvai  vofil^ovaiv 
avr&Vf  &(T7r€p  hf  rots  icforrrpois  tA  j>aw6ii€va  Kwr  avraiy^iav'  oi  S4  opOws 
VTTovoovvres  <xis  c/cros*  ovra,  Aaip.ova  TTposayopevovai,  According  to  this 
passage,  intellect  proper  remains  outside  the  phenomenal  man,  although 
some  people  inappropriately  designate  intellect  what  is  nothing  more 
than  a  reflection  in  a  minor  in  the  soul  of  man. 

32.  i.e.  Conviction  is  not  a  purely  psychological  occurrence  in  a  mind 
but  implies  a  relation  and  as  such  presupposes  something  of  which  ‘the 
subject  is  convinced,  and  this  something  in  this  sense  is  already  known. 
An  illustration  of  this  doctrine  could  be  what  is  known  as  the  ‘professional 
confidence’  acquired  through  the  learning  and  exercise  of  a  special  skill 
or  art  (e.g.  the  art  of  medicine)  on  the  analogy  of  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
intellect  is  based  and  developed  both  by  Aristotle  and  his  commentators 
and  Avicenna  himself.  But  obviously  Avicenna’s  doctrine  of  confidence 
is  not  restricted  to  an  acquired  skill  but  is  intended  for  a  much  wider 
use.  Indeed,  this  confidence,  according  to  him,  owes  its  being  not  to  the 
learning  of  a  skill  as  such  but  to  the  presence  of  a  simple,  creative  know¬ 
ledge  which  grants  us  a  ‘psychic’,  discursive  knowledge. 

Certainty  and  assurance,  it  should  be  noted,  do  not  by  themselves 
constitute  knowledge;  the  point  is  that  they  could  not  occur  without 
the  presence  of  some  simple  and  creative  form  of  knowledge  from  which 
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proceeds  ‘scientific’  knowledge.  The  emphasis  on  certainty  and  con¬ 
viction  is  of  course  of  Stoic  origin;  for  the  Stoics  certainty  was  a  kind  of 
knowledge;  oAAtjj'Sc  {hrurrqfjLTiv)  eitv ^avraai^v (etvai)  SeKrirq^v dix€rd7rT<»)TOV 
iiTO  Xdyov  TjvTtvd  ^aaiv  iv  rovt^  Kal  Swdfj£t,  (t^s*  KelaSat  (StobaeuSj 

Ed,,  II,  128),  Nevertheless,  Avicenna’s  theory  has  obviously  a  very 
different  orientation  from  the  Stoic  one,  for  here  certainiy  is  creative  of 
knowledge  and  not  something  attached  to  it  in  the  mind  as  a  criterion 
of  its  truth,  although  the  fact,  that  the  Stoics  could  call  tl^  mere  mental 
attitude  knowledge,  is  significant.  It  seems  that  this  Stoic  doctrine  of 
certainty  in  relation  to  knowledge  played  a  progressively  increasing 
part  in  the  early  Christian  centuries  as  Stoicism  came  to  be  blended  more 
and  more  with  Platonism  (and  neo-Pythagoreanism).  In  one  direction  it 
led  to  the  Giceronian-Stoic  doctrine  of  the  immediate  certainty  of  all 
knowledge  based  on  the  notion  of  the  inchoatm  or  adumbratae  intelligentae. 

The  other  direction,  more  closely  akin  to  Avicenna’s  theory  of  knowledge, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Hermetists,  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  soul 
which  sjgpires  to  gnosis  must  initially  possess  a  disposition  which  the 
Hermetists  describe  by  the  terms  hvvdij,t$  and  See  especially 

Hermetica  (ed.  W.  Scott,  Vol.  x)  libellus  XI,  ii,  2ob-2ib,  where  great 
emphasis  is  laid  on  this  Swd/xir  and  confidence  as  a  pre-requisite  of  all 
knowledge ;  to  84  ivvacBai  yviovat  ,  .  .  icai  iXmaai  6S6s  iarip  ,  ,  etc. 

According  to  the  same  doctrine,  however,  this  mans'  or  confidence 
already  implies  some  form  of  knowledge:  only  an  ein/ovs  can  have  mans 
(op.  cit.  lib.  X,  lo),  and  in  lib.  IV,  i  ib  this  state  of  mind  is  described  as 
an  eye  of  the  mind  (J  KapSlas  d<j>$aXfx6s)  or  an  insight  which  itself  leads 
to  knowledge  (cf.  Augustine’s  famous  doctrine:  credimus  ut  cognoscamus). 

The  formal  characteristics  of  Avicenna’s  doctrine  are  therefore  Stoic- 
Hermetic.  The  content  of  the  doctrine,  however,  viz.  that  the  discursive 
knowledge  is  preceded  by  a  simple,  total  creative  knowledge  is  more 
explicitly  a  Plotinian  doctrine.  See  below,  chap.  II,  note  2. 

33.  See  R.fl  itfAdt  al-nubuwwdt  in  Tis^  RasdHl  (Cairo,  1908),  p.  122,  12. 

34.  op.  cit.  (p.  122,  i)  this  mustqfdd  is  also  called  the  Active  Intelligence 
or  the  Active  Intellect.  Actually,  the  acquired  intellect  is  nothing  but  the 
Active  Intelligence  in  so  far  as  it  projects  itself  into  man. 

35.  ShifS^  [De  An..,  V,  6),  It  is  also  abundantly  clear  that  in  whatever 
Avicennian  sense  of  the  ^aql  mustqfdd  w^e  use  the  term,  it  is  radically 
different  from  the  ^aql  mustafad  of  al-FarabL 
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I  The  Intellectual  Revelation 

Avicenna’s  d&ctrine  of  the  intellect  has  introduced  us,  even  in 
ordinary  cognitive  experience,^  to  a  form  of  knowledge  where  the 
soul  begins  to  receive  knowledge  from  above  instead  of  looking  for  it 
to  the  ‘natural’  world  below  it,  or  rather,  where  the  soul  receives  a 
power  whereby  it  creates  knowledge.  This  power  or  faculty  which 
creates  knowledge  in  the  soul,  is  not  a  part  of  the  soul  itself,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  form  of  knowledge  since  it  is  accompanied  by  strong 
assurance  and  certainty  and,  further,  as  a  higher  and  simpler  mode  of 
cognition,  since  it  creates  the  detailed  and  discursive  knowledge  in 
the  soul.® 

.^The  prophet,  then,  is  a  person  of  extraordinary  intellectual  en¬ 
dowment  such  that,  by  means  of  it,  he  is  able  to  know  all  things  by 
himself  without  the  help  of  instruction  by  an  external  somrce.® 
Although  both  al-Farabi  and  Avicenna  agree  in  this,  al-Farabi 
nevertheless  seems  to  deem  it  necessary  that  the  prophetic  illumi¬ 
nation  or  revelation  be  preceded  by  ordinary  philosophic  thinking: 
the  prophet’s  intellect  should  go  through  the  stages  of  development 
through  which  an  ordinary  thinking  mind  passes;  and  only  then  the 
revelation  comes,  the  only  difference  between  the  prophetic  and  the 
ordinary  person  being  that  the  former  is  self-taught: — 

‘The  absolutely  first  chief  (of  the  good  state)  is  the  one  who  is  not 
directed  by  any  other  man  in  anything.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
actually  attained  all  knowledge  and  gnosis  (by  himself)  and  he  is 
not  in  need  of  anyone  to  direct  him  in  any  matter. . . .  This  happens 
only  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  endowed  with  exceptionally  great 
natural  capacities  when  his  soul  attains  contact  with  the  Active 
Intelligence.  This  stage  is  reached  only  after  this  man  has  first 
achieved  the  actual  intellect®  and  then  the  acquired  intellect.  For  it 
is  by  the  attainment  of  the  acquired  intellect  that  a  contact  with  the 
Active  Intelligence  is  achieved  as  has  been  shown  in  the  book  on  the 
soul.®  It  is  this  man  who  is  really  the  King  according  to  the  ancients 
and  it  is  about  him  that  it  is  said  that  revelation  comes  to  him. 
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Revdation  comes  to  a  man  when  he  has  reached  this  rank,  i.e.  when 
no  ihtermedijiry  remains  between  him  and  the  Active  Intelligence. 
Thus,  the  actual  intellect  is  like  matter  and  substratum  xmto  the 
acquired  intellect  which  itself  is  like  matter  and  substratum  unto  the 
Active  Intelligence?* 

This  is  aU  that  is  to  be  found  in  al-Farabi’s  extant  treatises  about 
the  prophetic  revdation  at  the  intellectual  levd.  The' three  points 
made  by  him  are  (i)  that  the  prophet,  unlike  an  ordinary  mind, . 
is  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  intellectual  gift,  (2)  that  the 
prophet’s  intellect,  unlike  ordinary  philosophical  and  mystical 
minds,  does  not  need  an  external  instructor  but  devdops  by  itself 
with  the  aid  of  divine  power  even  if,  previous  to  its  final  illumination, 
it  passe;?  through  the  stages  of  actualization,  through  which  an 
ordinary  intellect  passes,  and  (3)  that,  at  the  end,  of  this  devdop- 
ment  th^  prophetic  intellect  attains  contact  with  the  Active  Intdli- 
gence  from  which  it  recdves  the  spedfically  prophetic  faculty.’ 

Avicenna  has  taken  up  in  his  doctrine  the  Farabian  basis,  but 
has  modified  and  devdoped  it  in  a  fuller  account  of  the  intellectual 
revelation.  For  him  too  the  prophetic  mind  does  not  need  external 
instruction,  but  he  concdves  of  the  prophetic  revelation  not  as 
occurring  at  the  end  of  a  noetic  devdopment  but  as  something 
sudden,  happening  with  a  coup.  In  order  to  show  the  possibility  of 
such  a  form  of  cognition,  he  constructs  a  doctrine  of  intuition  based 
essentially  on  the  Aristotelian  concept  of  ayxivoia  but  as  developed  by 
the  Stoics  in  rdation  to  their  doctrine  of  the  revelation  of  the  wise 
man.  We  know,  Avicenna  tells  us,®  that  people  diflfer  in  their  power 
of  intuition,  i.e.  hitting  at  a  truth  without  consdously  fisrmulating  a 
syllogism  in  their  minds  and  therefore  without  time.  Since  there  are 
people  who  are  almost  devoid  of  this  power,  while  there  are  others 
who  possess  it,  again,  some  in  greater  others  in  lesser  degree,  it 
follows  that  there  may  be  a  man  naturally  so  gifted  that  he  intuits 
all  things  at  a  stroke  or  ‘flares  up’*  with  an  intuitive  iUimination, 
as  Avicenna  puts  it.  The  Active  Intelligence  deposits  the  forms  of 
all  things,  past,  present  and  future  into  the  prophet’s  soul  and 
Avicenna  adds  that  this  deposition  is  not  a  mere  irrational  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  prophet  but  has  a  rational  order  of  cause  and 
effect  ‘for  a  mere  acceptance  (as  of  chance  happenings,  as  it  were) 
in  the  realm  of  things  which  are  known  only  through  their  causes 
does  not  possess  certainty  and  rationality.’ 
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All  inteUectual  knowledge,  according  to  Avicenna,  comes  from 
the  Active  Intelligence  and  not  from  perceptual  experience,  as  we 
saw  in  tihe  last  chapter.  But  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  prophetic 
intellect  differs  from  ordinary  philosophic^  or  mystical  cognition. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  mind  has  first  to  exercise  itself  on 
the  data  of  perceptual  experience.  This  is  because  the  human  mind  is 
like  a  mirror  or  like  an  eye.  This  mirror,  in  an  ordinary  person, 
is  rusty,  through  its  contact  with  the  body,  or  this  eye  is  diseased. 
In  this  case  the  sensitive  and  cogitative  processes  are  necessary 
which  constitute  the  polishing  of  the  mirror  or  the  treatment  of  the 
eye.  But  in  the  case  of  the  prophetic  mind  this  is  not  necessary 
since  it  is  by  nature  pure  and  can  therefore  directly  contact  the 
Active  Intelligence: — 

^  t 

‘(The  prophetic  intellect)  possesses  a  strong  capacity  for  this 
(i.e.  for  contact  with  the  Active  Intelligence)  as  though  ii  already 
possesses  the  second  capacity  (i.e.  the  intellect  in  habitu),  nay,  as 
though  it  knows  everylhing  from  within  itself.  This  degree  is  the 
highest  point  of  tins  capacity  and  this  state  of  the  material  intellect 
should  be  called  Divine  Intellect.  It  is  of  the  kind  of  the  intellect 
in  habitu  except  that  it  is  of  a  very  high  order  and  not  aU  human 
beings  partake  of  it*  {Majdt,  p.  167, 2-5). 

Secondly — and  Avicenna  is  most  intistent  on  this — ^the  03xiinary 
mind,  even  when  it  has  risen  to  intellectual  cognition,  receives 
intelligibles  only  partially  and  one  after  another:  one  reflection  has 
to  be  removed  from  the  mirror  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  succeed¬ 
ing  one.  The  prophet’s  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  recHves  all  know¬ 
ledge  at  once. 

Why  is  this  difference  between  the  prophetic  and  the  ordinary 
intellect?  This  is  a  major  problem  for  Aviceima’s  higher  or  religious 
epistemology,  but  it  is  also  a  problem  to  which  he  has  left  no  dear 
answer.  We  should  be  getting  nearer  to  giving  an  answer,  if  we  knew 
the  nature  of  the  Active  Intelligence  and  its  precise  relation  to  the 
human  mind,  a  question  which  Avicenna  has  raised  in  the 
{Phys.  VI,  5,  6)  but  which  he  has  made  no  direct  attempt  to 
solve  anywhere: — 

‘This  creative  knowledge  (i.e.  the  active  intellect)  belongs  to 
the  absolutely  noetic  faadp  of  the  soul  resembling  the  (extemeil) 
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Active  latelligenceS}  whereas  the  explication  and  deteul  belong  to 
the  soul  as  such  so  that  one  who  does  not  possess  this  latter  kind  of 
knowledge,  does  not  possess  psychic  knowledge.  As  to  how  the 
rational  soul  has  a  principle  which  is  other  than  thd  soul  itself  and 
which  has  a  knowledge  different  from  that  of  the  soul,  is  a  difficult 
question  and  you  must  try  to  understand  this  by  yourself.’’ 

In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty  and  of  the  immediate  and 
direct  quality  of  intuitive  religious  cognition  demands  that  the 
creative  principle  of  knowledge  be  in  the  mind  as  a  part  of  it  and 
Avicenna  indeed  calls  it  in  the  above  quotation  as  a  part  or  faculty 
of  the  rational  human  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scruple,  that  if 
it  is  a  part  of  the  sord  then  aU  men  should  equally  participate  in  it, 
and  the  spruple  of  absolutely  identifying  the  Giver  of  Revelation — ^the 
directive  principle  of  humanity — ^with  man  himself,  tend  towards 
externalizing  and  transcendentalizing  it.  Both  these  tendencies 
appear  in  the  following  passage  which  is  the  most  detailed  on  this 
subject  Avicenna  has  left  us: — 

‘(The  human  soul,  besides  the  material  intellect  and  the  intellect 
in  habitu)  has  a  third  faculty  (wa  should  be  read  for  aw  in  the  last 
line  of  p.  i2i)  which  is  (already)  “informed”  with  the  forms  of  actual 
^  universal  intelligibles  and  by  which  the  previous  two  faculties 
■'  (i.e.  the  material  intellect  and  the  intell.  in  habitu)  were  {wa  to  be 
omitted)  actualized  (al-fi‘l  to  be  read  for  al-’aql):  this  is  called  the 
Active  Intellect. 

‘The  Active  Intellect  does  not  actually  exist  in  the  material  in¬ 
tellect;  hence  if  does  not  exist  in  the  latter  essentially  and  therefore 
it  comes  to  exist  in  it  from  (another)  which  gives  it  and  in  which 
it  exists  essentially  and  through  which  (ultimately)  the  potential 
(intdlect)  was  actualized:  this  is  called  the  Universal  Intellect, 
the  Universal  Soul  or  the  World  Soul^®. 

‘Now  since  everything  that  essentially  receives  a  faculty  receives 
it  in  two  ways,  viz.,  indirectly  or  directly,  similarly,  {wa  should  be 
omitted)  reception  (by  the  human  soul)  firom  the  Universal  Active 
Intelligence  is  in  two  modes:  either  directly,  as  the  reception  of 
common  notions  and  self-evident  truths,^®  or  indirectly,  as  the 
reception  of  secondary  intelligibles  through  instruments  and  material 
things  like  external  sense,  sensus  communis^  the  estimative  faculty 
and  the  imaginative-deliberative  faculty. 
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‘Now  since,  as  we  have  shown,  the  rational  soul  sometimes  receives 
(knowledge)  indirectly  and  sometimes  directly,  it  follows  that  it 
does  not  possess  direct  reception  essentially  but  accidentally.  Essential 
direct  receptioh  is  then  in  something  else  which  is  acquired^*  and 
which  is  the  Angelic  Intellect  possessing  essentialTdirect  reception. . . . 

‘Next,  wtf  notice  that  both  the  recover  and  the  received  are  of 
varying  degrees  as  regards  strength  and  weakness,  of  facility  and 
difficulty.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  not  have  its  ultimate 
limits:  the  limit  on  the  side  of  weakness  is  that  (a  human  soul] 
cannot  accept  even  a  single  intelligible  either  directiy  or  indirectly 
while  the  limit  on  the  side  of  strength  is  that  (a  human  soul)  should 
accept  (all  knowledge)  directly. . . . 

‘Now  we  have  made  clear  (elsewhere)  that  when  something  is  a 
composite  of  two  notions  and  one  of  the  two  is  found  by  jtself,  the 
other  also  must  be  found  (i.e.  must  exist)  by  itself.  We  have  (thus) 
seen  that  there  are  things  (i.e.  human  beings)  which  aA:ept  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  others  which  do  not  accept  directly  any 
emanation  &om  the  (Active)  Intdlect,  others  again  which  directly 
receive  all  intelligible  emanations. . . . 

‘This  (last  type)  is  called  the  prophet  and  to  him  belongs  the 
ultimate  limit  of  excellence  in  the  realm  of  material  forms.  And 
since  that  which  excels  is  ruler  over  that  which  it  excels,  the  prophet 
is  the  ruler  over  all  the  species  which  he  excels. 

‘Revelation  is  this  emanation  (from  the  Universal  Intellect  into 
the  prophet’s  soul)  and  the  Angel  is  this  (extra)  faculty  or  power^® 
received  (by  the  prophet  as  a  part  of  his  nature)  and  emanation 
(from  the  Active  Intelligence)  as  if  it  emanates  into  the  prophet 
being  continuous  with  the  Universal  Intelligence,  Bowing  from  it 
not  essentially  but  accidentally’.^® 

In  the  words  ‘The  Angel  is  this  (extra)  faculty  or  power  received 
(by  the  prophet  i.e.  as  a  part  of  his  nature)  and  emanating  (from 
ffie  Active  Intelligence)  as  if  it  emanates  into  the  prophet  being 
continuous  with  the  Universal  (Active)  InteUigence,  flowing  from  it 
not  essentially  but  accidentally’  we  have  a  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  the  relation  between  the  prophet  and  the  Active  Intellect.  The 
words  ‘not  essentially  but  accidentally’  convey  here  the  same  meaning 
as  they  do  in  the  celebrated  Avicennian  doctrine  of  existence  as 
an  ‘accident’.  Just  as  in  that  doctrine,  not  all  conceivable  essences 
exist  but  some  do  exist,  and  so  existence  is  regarded  as  something 
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extxa.in  relation  to  the  essence,  although  not  as  an  extra  element 
in  the  individual  existent,  so  here,  since  not  all  human  beings 
receive  the  creative  prophetic  faculty  but  some  rare^  exceptions  do, 
it  is  regarded  as  something  extra  to  humanity  as  such  although 
not  extra  to  the  individual  prophet.  It  follows  that  the  Active 
Intellect,  although  being  a  supernal  reality  to  humanity,  is  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  prophet  qua  prophet:  phenomenally  speal^g, 
the  prophet  as  human  being,  is  not  the  Active  Intellect  but  since 
in  his  case  the  barrier  between  the  phenomenal  and  the  ideal  (real) 
has  broken  down,  he  is  identical  with  the  Active  Intellect. 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  better  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  rational  consciouness  and  the  prophetic  consciousness. 
The  ordinary  consciousness  is,  for  the  most  part,  receptive,  not 
creative  end  receives  piecemeally  what  the  Active  Intellect  creates 
as  a  totality.  In  the  Avicennian  phrase,  quoted  in  Chapter  I,  the 
ordinary  mind  has  only  reflections  in  the  mirror,  not  real,  veritable 
knowledge  which  can  be  possessed  only  when  man’s  phenomenal 
self  unites  itself  with  the  Ideal  personality,  the  Angelic  Intellect.” 
Hence  the  prophet  is  described  as  possessing  Divine  Intellect,  Divine 
Pneuma,  and  as  a  Divine  Being,  deserving  of  honours  and  almost 
to  be  worshipped  (cf.  the  last  words  of  the  SHftff)  because  he 
‘accidentally’  (i.e.  not  qua  an  ‘ordinary’  human  being)  receives 
in  himself  the  Angelic  Intellect,  the  Daimon.” 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  Muslim  philosophers  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  technical  prophecy  or  prophecy  by  rational  conjecture, 
esteemed  by  Hellenism.  With  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinus  and  others 
they  admit  a  highest  flight  of  the  human  soul  by  which  it  gains  a 
simple,  total  insight  into  Reality;  with  Plotinus  they  agree  that 
this  insight  is  creative  of  discursive  rational  knowledge  comprising 
premises  and  conclusions  which,  according  to  them,  correspond 
with  causes  and  effects  since  they  agree  with  the  Stoics”  that 
every  event  has  its  fixed  place  in  a  stringent  and  unalterable 
causal  scheme.  They  would,  therefore,  not  quarrel  about  the  names 
by  which  such  a  man  is  to  be  called — ^Prophet,  Mystic  or  Philosopher, 
for,  at  the  highest  point  they  are  all  one  at  the  intellectual  level, 
although  the  prophet  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  Technical 
Revelation  wHch  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  section  and  by  the 
moral  and  legal  socio-political  mission  which  we  shall  disciiss  in  the 
last  section.*® 

Not  however,  every  mystic  or  philosopher  is  Mystic,  Philosopher 
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or  Prophet  There  are  innumerable  grades  according  to  the  innp.mer- 
able  diSerences  in  natural  capacities  of  men.  What  we  have  described 
is  the  highest  ^ginnade  of  Wisdom  not  attainable  by  everyone  and 
the  true  Sage  or  Prophet  is  a  very  rare  occurence^ in  the  world.®^ 


n  The  Techmeal  or  Imaginative  RevelaMon 

^  If  at  the  intellectual  level  the  prophet,  the  philosopher  and  the 
mystic  are  identical,  the  prophet  is  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  a  strong  imaginative  faculty.  The  central  principle  on  which 
the  Muslim  philosophers  found  their  explanation  of  the  inner, 
psychological  processes  of  technical  revelation  is  that  the  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty  represents  in  the  form  of  particular,  sensible  images 
and  verbal  modes,  the  universal  simple  truth  grasped  by  the  prophet’s 
intellect.®®  ^ 

This  principle,  employed  and  explained  at  length  by*al-Farabi, 
was  taken  over  by  Avicenna.  But  Avicenna  has  added  to  this  another 
account,  largely  as  a  supplement,  namely,  the  influx  of  certain 
images  into  the  soul  through  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
As  we  shall  see  further  on,  this  theory  was  introduced  by  Avicenna 
to  characterize  an  inspiration  (ilham)  which  is  different  from  and 
lower  than  the  prophetic  revelation  (wahy). 

Figurization  and  symbolization  is  a  function  peculiar  to  the 
imaginative  faculty.  Every  datum,  whether  it  is  intellectual  or 
sensible  or  emotional,  imagination  transforms  into  vivid  and  potent 
symbols  capable  of  impelling  to  action.  If,  e.g.  our  appetitive  faculty 
is  in  a  state  of  preparedness,  say,  towards  pleasure,  b.ut  is  not  strong 
enough  to  move  the  oiganism,  the  imaginative  faculty  often  "stirs 
up  lively  symbols  and  images  of  pleasure  so  that  they  move  the 
oiganism.  And  further,  even  if  our  emotional  and  appetitive  soul  is 
not  in  a  state  of  readiness  towards  any  object  of  pleasure  but  our 
purely  physiological  condition  is  conducive  to  it,  the  imaginative 
faculty  can,  by  presenting  suitable  images,  bring  the  emotion  itself 
into  action  and  move  the  oiganism.  Both  al-Farabi  and  Avicenna 
cite  as  an  example  the  fact  that  imagination  can  stir  up  sexual  appe¬ 
tite  by  suggesting  suitable  images  to  the  mind.®* 

What  we  are,  however,  concerned  with  at  present  is  the  figuriza¬ 
tion  of  religious  intellectual  truth.  Now  imagination  must  necessarily 
express  this  truth  in  figurative  language  since,  not  being  an  im¬ 
material  faculty,  it  cannot  grasp  the  universal  and  the  immaterial.®* 
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But  ipaagination  cannot  always  perform  this  function  because  in 
ordinary  wakuag  life  it  is  engaged  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
perceptual  and  the  intellectual  faculties:  it  receives  sensual  images 
from  the  former,  acts  upon  them  by  division  and  combination, 
and  places  them  at  the  service  of  the  mind  for  practical  needs  of 
life.*®  When,  however,  in  sleep,  the  soul  withdraws  fronl  the  sensible 
world  and  no  longer  performs  this  funtion  for  the  mind,  it  assumes 
its  proper  function  freely.  * 

But  if  in  the  case  of  ordinary  human  beings,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  soul  takes  place  only  in  dreams,  in  the  case  of  rare  exceptions 
who  are  endowed  with  a  pmre  soul  and  a  strong  imagination,  this  can 
happen  zilso  in  waking  Itfe: — 

.  .  When  the  imaginative  faculty  is  very  strong  and  perfect  in^ 
a  man  and  neither  the  sensations  coming  from  the  external  world, 
nor  its  savices  to  the  rational  soul,  overpower  it  to  the  point  of 
engaging  it  utterly — on  the  contrary,  despite  this  engagement, 
it  has  a  superfluity  of  strength  which  enables  it  to  perform  its 
proper  frmction — ^its  condition  with  all  its  engagements  in  waku^ 
life  is  like  (other  men’s  souls’)  condition  when  they  are  disengaged 
in  sleep.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  imaginative  soul  figuiizes 
the  intelligibles  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Active  Intelligence  in  terms 
of  perceptual  (literally:  visible)  symbols.  These  figurative  images, 
in  their  turn,  impress  themselves  on  the  perceptual  facvdty. 

‘Now,  when  these  impressions  come  to  east  in  the  sensus  comnamsy 
the  visual  faculty  is  affected  by  them  and  receives  their  impress. 
These  impressions  are  then  transmitted  through  the  visual  ray  to  the 
surrbunding  air  filled  with  light  and  when  they  thus  come  to  exist 
in  the  air,  they  come  back  and  impinge  upon  the  visual  faculty  in 
the  eye  and  are  transmitted  back  to  the  imagination  through  the 
smsus  conumtds. 

‘Since  this  entire  process  is  inter-connected,  what  the  Active 
Intelligence  had  originally  given  to  this  mem  (in  terms  of  intelligibles) 
thus  comes  to  be  perceptually  apprehended  by  him.  In  cases  where 
the  imaginative  faculty  had  symbolized  these  truths  with  sensible 
images  of  utmost  beauty  and  perfection,  the  man  who  comes  to  see 
them  exclaims  “Verily!  God  has  overwhelming  majesty  and  great¬ 
ness;  what  I  have  witnessed  is  something  wonderful  not  to  be  found 
in  the  entire  range  of  existence”. 

‘It  is  not  impossible  that  when  a  man’s  imaginative  power  reaches 
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extreme  perfection  so  that  he  receives  in  his  waking  life  from  the 
Active  Intelligence  a  knowledge  of  present  and  future  facts  or  of  their 
sensible  symbols  and  also  receives  the  symbols  of  immaterial  in- 
telligibles  and  of  the  higher  immateiial  existents  and,  indeed,  sees 
all  these — ^it  is  not  impossible  that  he  becomes  a  prophet  giving  news 
of  the  Divind  Realm,  thanb  to  the  intelligibles  he  has  received.  This 
is  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  a  man  can  reach  with  his  imagina¬ 
tive  powers.'*® 

Avicenna  has  taken  over  this  doctrine  of  the  visual  and  acoustic 
symbolization,  by  imagination,  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.*®  But 
he  seems  to  regard  the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  hearing  of  the 
angel’s  voice  as  purely  mental  phenomena®*  unUke  al-Farabi  who, 
as  the  above  quotation  shows,  regards  them  as  veritable  perceptions 
(even  though,  most  probably,  as  being  private  to  the  prophet  and  not 
‘objective’  in  the  accepted  sense  of  that  word)  having  theif  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  occurrences  of  the  external  world  (light,  air  etc.)  and 
the  perceptual  organs  of  the  experient. 

The  points  that  have  emerged  so  far  are  (i)  that  the  prophet  is 
endowed  with  such  a  strong  power  of  imagination  that  he  can  re¬ 
capture  the  intellectual  truth  by  hgurization  in  visual  and  acoustic 
symbols  in  waking  life  and  (2)  that  although  these  symbols  may  be 
private  and  not  public,  this  fact  does  not  interfere  with  their  objective 
validity.  The  truth  of  this  last  statement  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  truth,  the  intellectual  inspira¬ 
tion,  which  the  symbols  embody,  occurs  at  a  level  from  which  the 
possibility  of  falsehood  or  error  is  ex  hypothm  excluded  and  therefore 
it  does  not  matter  whether  the  symbols  are  subjective  or  objective.®* 

Besides  this  figuiizing  activity  of  the  imagination,  in  which 
purely  intellectual  truth  appears  in  perceptual  form,  Avicenna  admits 
the  influence  which  the  imagination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  exercises 
on,  not  only  the  earthly  bodies,  but  also  the  human  souls.®®  Know¬ 
ledge  gained  in  this  manner  chiefly  relates  to  future  events.  This  kind 
of  prophecy  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  souls  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  turn  into  discrete  individual  images  the  universal  decree  of 
God  transmitted  to  them  through  the  separate  intelligences — ^much 
after  the  manner  of  the  human  soul — ^and  these  images  then  flow  into 
the  human  souls.®* 

Why  does  Avicenna  introduce  this  second  line  of  fore-knowledge 
since  the  first  type  of  knowledge  seems  adequate  to  explain  ail  fore- 
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knowjiedge  of  the  future?  It  seems  fix>m  the  heading,  Najai,  p.  299 
and  i^m  p.  301  that  he  wished  to  draw  thereby  a  distinction  between 
the  prophecy  of  the  prophets  and  the  prophetic  activity  (ilham)  some¬ 
times  exercised  by  other  people,  like  mystics.  It  is  clear  that  an 
ordinary  mystic  does  not  possess  the  former  kind  of  prophecy  whereby 
a  verbal  revelation  is  received  and  a  religious  law  instifuted,  thanls 
to  the  emanation  of  intellectual  truth  into  the  imaginative  faculty. 

In  any  case,  whether  the  prophet’s  imagination  figuiizes  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  truth  or  it  receives  particular  images  from 
the  heavenly  bodies,  it  caimot  usually  represent  the  naked  truth  since  it 
is  ever  prone  to  symbolization  by  association  of  images : — ‘A  function 
of  this  imaginative  faculty  is  that  it  is  always  busy  with  the  store¬ 
houses  of  external  and  internal  images.  .  .  .  When  it  begins  with  a 
given  external  or  internal  image,  it  moves  on  to  its  contrary  or  to 
something  similar  or  to  something  which  is  its  cause  (or  to  which  it 
is  somehow  related),  for  this  is  its  very  nature.  There  are  innumerable 
particulsu:  reasons  as  to  why  in  spedfic  cases  it  moves  from  one 
thing  either  to  its  contrary  and  not  to  something  similar  or  vice 
versa.  The  fundamental  principle,  however,  in  all  this  must  be  that 
whenever  the  soul  conriders  internal  and  external  images  together,  it 
moves  from  an  intemsil  image  to  an  external  one  which  is  dose  to  it 
either  absolutely  or  because  of  their  contiguity  which  they  gain  from 
perceptual  or  imaginative  association,  and  so  from  an  external 
image  to  an  internal  one. . . . 

‘And  you  should  know  that  rational  deliberation  has  to  labour  hard 
to  cope  with  t^iis  faculty  and  its  ever  treacherous  behaviour.  For, 
whehevcr  reason  employs  it  in  the  direction  of  a  certain  object,  it 
quickly  moves  on  to  something  else  not  (essentially)  connected  with 
the  former  and  thence  again  to  something  else,  so  that  the  mind  for¬ 
gets  what  it  started  with  until  it  is  forced  to  recollect  by  a  reverse 
analytic  process. .  . . 

‘When  in  waking  hours  the  soul  happens  to  perceive  something  (of 
the  unseen  world)  or  contact  the  Allelic  Rea^  in  sleep,  as  we  shall 
describe  later,  if  the  imaginative  faculty  is  restful  or  overpowered,*® 
it  enables  it  (i.e.  the  soul)  to  record  well ...  in  its  memory  the  form 
as  it  appears,  so  that  it  neither  needs  recollection  if  (this  vision) 
takes  place  in  waking  hoiirs,  nor  interpretation  if  it  is  a  dream,  nor 
again  allegorical  interpretation  if  it  is  a  case  of  revelation,  for  in 
the  last  two  cases  interpretation  and  allegorization  take  the  place 
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of  recollection. ...  In  any  case,  that  form  of  vision  in  which  the 
iTnaginatinn  holds  sway  always  needs  to  be  interpreted.’®* 

r 

Besides,  howwer,  this  inner  compulsion  of  what  we  may  call  the 
Psychological  Law  of  Symbolization,  there  appears  another  account 
of  TechnicaTRevelation  which  one  might  caU  political  (in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word) :  it  says  that  since  the  masses  cannot  grasp  the 
purely  spiritual  truth,  the  prophets  communicate  this  truth  to  them 
in  materialistic  symbols  and  metaphors.*®  This  account  is  abundantly 
found  among  the  Muslim  philosophers  but  especially  in  al-Faxabi 
who  seems  to  have  concerned  himself  with  politio-social  philosophy 
more  than  the  rest: — 

‘Either  a  mem  rationally  conceives  the  principles  of  existence  and 
their  ranks,  the  salvation  and  the  government  of  goodjstates,  or 
understands  them  only  figuratively.  Their  rational  conception  is 
that  their  essences  impress  themsdlves  upon  the  (rational)  soul  of  man, 
just  as  they  are;  their  imagmative  understanding  is  that  their  images 
and  symbols  impress  themselves  upon  the  soul.  .  .  . 

‘Most  men  are  unable — either  by  nature  or  by  custom — ^to  under¬ 
stand  these  things  by  rational  conception.  These  men  should  be 
furnished  with  imaginative  symbols  of  the  principles  of  existence 
and  their  ranks,  the  Active  Intelligence  and  the  Primary  Rulership 
(i.e.  prophecy).  Now,  the  essences  of  these  things  are  one  (among 
all  nations)  and  unchangeable,  but  their  symbols  are  many  and 
diSerent,  some  nearer  to  the  essence,  some  further  removed.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  case  of  visibles:  the  image  of  a  visible  man  in  water, 
e.g.  is  nearer  to  the  real  man  than  the  image  in  water  of  the  statue 
of  the  same  man. 

‘Therefore,  the  symbols  of  these  realities  current  in  one  people 
differ  from  those  current  in  another,  and  so  the  religions  even  of 
good  societies  and  states  come  to  differ,  even  though  they  all  believe 
in  an  identical  type  of  salvation  (or  happiness),  since  religion  is 
only  the  imaginative  symbols  in  the  minds  of  a  people.  For,  since  the 
masses  cannot  understand  these  things  in  their  real  existence,  attempts 
are  made  to  teach  them  in  other  ways,  viz.  those  of  symbolism. 

‘These  things  are  thus  allegorized  for  every  nation  or  people  in 
terms  familiar  to  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  what  is  familiar  to 
one  people  is  foreign  to  another.  Most  people  who  believe  in 
happiness  can  believe  in  it  only  in  figurative,  not  conceptual  terms. 
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Those  people  who  believe  ia  happiness  because  they  can  rationally 
concave  it  and  receive  (the  essence)  of  the  principles,  are  the 
Sages  (hukama’),  whereas  those  who  figuratively  understauad  them 
and  believe  in  them  as  such  (i.e.  who  believe  the  figurative  truth  to 
be  literal  truth)  arfe  the  Believers.’®* 

Positive  religions,  then,  are  pragmatic  movements  instituted 
either  by  God  for  the  whole  of  humanity  including  the  prophets,  if 
these  latter  are  themselves  subject  to  behef  in  the  religious  symbols 
(as  well  as  in  the  higher  truth),  thanks  to  the  compulsory  Psycho¬ 
logical  Law  of  Symbolization,  or  by  the  prophets  for  the  rest  of 
humanity,  if  only  the  political  approach  to  the  genesis  of  religions 
is  admitted.  But  they  are  not  entirely  so,  for  each  great  religion, 
at  any  r^te,  contains,  in  its  corpus  of  revelations,  sufEcient  glimpses  of 
pure  truth  to  lead  the  dect  seekers  of  truth  to  piursue  this  truth  itself 
and  to  bff  able  to  allegorically  interpret  the  rest  of  the  symbols.®* 

The  spiritual  content  and  background  of  all  religion  is  identical, 
as  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  quotation  of  al-FSrabi,  since 
this  is  universal,*®  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  symbols  in  which 
positive  religions  have  expressed  (or  hidden?)  this  truth  are  not  at 
the  same  level.  Some  are  nearer  the  truth  than  others,  some  are  more 
adequate  than  others  ia  leading  humanity  to  the  higher  truth, 
some,  again,  are  more  effective  than  others  in  gainiag  the  belief 
of  people  and  becoming  the  directive  force  of  their  lives.  Indeed, 
there  are  religions  whose  symbolisms  are  positively  harmiul: — 

‘The  images  which  symbolize  these  (higher  truths)  differ  in  merit: 
some  are  more’  firm  and  adequate  in  their  imagery,  others  are  less 
so;  some  are  nearer  to  the  truth,  others  less  so;  in  some  the  objection¬ 
able  or  controversial  points  (mawa^‘  al-  ‘inad)  are  either  few  or 
less  apparent  or  are  such  that  it  is  not  easy  to  object  to  them;  others 
the  contrary  of  these.  ...  If  the  symbols  are  essentially  equivalent 
in  the  excellence  of  their  symbolization  or  in  having  the  least  number 
of  objectionable  pomts  and  in  the  fact  that  these  are  least  apparent, 
then  all  of  these  symbolic-systems  may  be  used  or  whichever  of  these 
happens  to  be  more  convenient  (for  other  reasons).  But  if  these 
symbolic-systems  differ  in  rank,  then  that  one  should  be  chosen 
which  is  most  adequately  symbolic  and  in  which  there  are  no  ob¬ 
jectionable  points  at  all,  or  are  very  few  and  imapparent . .  .  others 
must  be  rejected.’** 
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Religious  symbols,  if  they  are  to  be  properly  understood,  must 
be  interpreted, as  has  been  said  above.  But  this  interpretation 
can  be  only  for  the  sake  of  a  few  who  are  possessed  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  understand  it;  for  the  mass  of  dullards  the  letter 
of  the  revelation  and  the  materialistic  symbols  miist  remain  the 
literal  truth.**®  This  doctrine  is  very  common  among  the  Muslim 
philosophers.  Averroes,  in  his  Fa§l-al-Maqal  (Cairo,  1317  A.H.,  pp. 
18,  29)  accuses  al-Ghazali  oftrying  to  di^^ge  the  esoteric  meaning  of 
the  Sacred  Books  and  of  having  fallen  between  two  stools.  In  the 
Tdhajvt  d-TahaJut  (p.  584)  he  declares  that  a  religion  based  purely 
on  reason  must  always  be  inferior  to  Revealed  Religions  which  are 
based  both  on  reason  and  imaginative  symbolization.  But  perhaps 
nobody  has  expounded  this  thesis  more  strongly  than  Avicenna  who 
fervendy,  almost  passionately,  holds  that  a  person  sppaks  the 
bare  truth  to  the  public,  his  message  must  be  considered  to  be 
devoid  of  divine  origin  (cf.  n.  41  above)  and  that  the  synfbols  must 
remain  the  literal  truth  for  the  largest  part  of  humanity.  I  quote 
below  the  relevant  part  of  his  lUsala  d-Adhatmya  (pp.  44, 
10-51,  5):— • 

‘As  for  religious  law,  one  general  principle  is  to  be  admitted, 
viz.  that  religions  and  religious  laws,  promulgated  through  a  prophet, 
aim  at  addressing  the  masses  as  a  whole.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
deeper  truths  concerning  the  real  Unity  (of  God),  viz.  that  there  is 
one  Maker  (of  the  Univene)  who  is  exalted  above  quantity,  quality, 
place,  time,  position  and  change,  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  God 
is  one  without  anyone  to  share  His  species,  nor  is  He  made  of  parts — 
quantitative  or  conceptual — ^that  neither  is  He  transcendent' nor 
immanent,  nor  can  He  be  pointed  to  as  being  anywhere — ^it  is  obvious 
that  these  deeper  tmths  cannot  be  communicated  to  the  multitude. 
For  if  this  had  been  communicated  in  its  true  form  to  the  bedouin 
Arabs  or  the  crude  Hebrews,  they  would  have  refused  straightway 
to  believe  and  would  have  unanimously  proclaimed  that  the  belief 
to  which  they  were  being  invited  was  belief  in  an  absolute  nonentity. 

‘This  is  why  the  whole  accoimt  of  the  Unity  (of  God)  in  religion 
is  in  anthropomorphisms.  The  Koran  does  not  contain  even  a  hint 
to  (the  deeper  truth  about)  this  important  problem,*®  nor  a  detailed 
account  concerning  even  the  obvious  matters  needed  about  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unity,  for  a  part  of  the  account  is  apparently  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  while  the  other  part  contains  absolute  transcendence 
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(i.e.  .total  unlikeness  of  Gkid  to  His  creation)  but  in  general 
terms,  -without  specification  or  detail.*®  The  anthropomorphic 
phrases  are  innumerable  but  they  (i.e.  the  orthodox  interpreters  of 
the  Koran)  do  not  ficcept  them  (as  they  stand).  If  this  is  the  position 
concerning  the  Unity,  what  of  the  less  important  matteps.  of  belief?** 

‘Some  people  may  say:  “Arabic  language  allows  latitudinaiian  use 
and  metaphorism;  anthropomorphisms  like  the  hand,.the  face  (of 
Grod),  His  comii^  down  in  the  canopies  of  clouds,  His  coming, 
going,  laughter,  shame,  anger  are  all  correct  (in  linguistic  use),  only 
the  way  of  their  use  and  their  context  show  whether  they  have  been 
employed  metaphorically  or  literally”.  Now,  in  the  passages  which 
these  commentators  bring  to  show  Ae  metaphorical  use  of  phrases, 
this  may  be  admitted,  for  these  passages  do  not  mislead  anyone  as  to 
their  meaning.  But  as  for  the  saying  of  Grod  the  Exalted  “(Do  they 
then  awqjt  that  Grod  should  come)  in  the  canopies  of  clouds”?*’ 
and,  again,  His  saying  “Do  they  (Le.  the  infidels)  then  await  that 
angels  should  come  to  them,  or  that  the  Lord  or  some  of  His  signs 
should  come  to  them?”*® — ^with  regard  to  these,  the  use  of  metaphor 
or  allegory — ^to  employ  these  categories  (of  Ihe  commentators) — 
cannot  even  be  imagined.  If  God  intended  to  use  idmar**  in  these 
sayings,  then  He  has  been  happy  and  content  to  mislead  (p>eople) 
and  cast  them  in  error. 

‘But  as  for  the  saying  of  God  the  Exalted  “Grod’s  hand  is  upon 
theirs”,®®  and  (‘Woe  betide  me  for)  having  fallen  short  (in  my  duty) 
to  Grod  (literally  to  the  side  of  Grod)’,®’^  these  do  admit  of  latitude 
for  metaphorical  expression  and  no  two  persons  versed  in  the  art 
of  Arabic  rhetoric  dispute  this,  and  the  meaning  of  these  verses  is 
quite  clear  to  those  who  know  Arabic  well,  contrary  to  the  verses 
quoted  earlier.  Indeed,  just  as  these  verses  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  metaphorical,  similarly  those  others  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
are  not  metaphors  but  are  intended  to  be  taken  literally. 

‘But  let  us  grant  that  aU  these  are  metaphors.  Where,  then,  we 
ask,  are  the  texts  which  give  a  clear  indication  of  pure  Unity  to 
which  doubtlessly  the  essence  of  this  righteous  Faith — ^whose  great¬ 
ness  is  acclaimed  by  the  wise  men  of  the  entire  world — ^invites?  . .  . 

(p.  49, 15)  ‘Upon  my  life,  if  Grod  the  Exalted  did  charge  a  prophet 
that  he  should  communicate  the  reality  about  these  (theological) 
matters  to  the  masses  with  dull  natures  and  -with  their  minds  tied 
down  to  pure  sensibles,  and  then  constrained  him  to  pursue  relentlessly 
and  successfully  the  task  of  bringing  faith  and  salvation  to  the 
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multitude,  and  then,  to  crown  all,  chai^  him  to  undertake 
puiificative  training  of  all  the  souls  so  that  Aey  may  be  able  to  uni 
stand  these  Irutiis,  then  He  has  certainly  laid  upon  him  a  duty 
capable  of  fulfilment  by  any  man— unless  the  ordina:ty  man  rece 
a  special  gift  fi:om  God,  a  supernal  power  or  a  divine  inspirat 
in  which  case  the  mstrumentality  of  the  prophet  voU  be  superfim 

‘But  let  us  even  grant  that  the  Arabian  Revelation  is  metap 
and  allegory  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Arabic  language  (wl 
the  commentators  claim  Jfor  it).  What  will  they  say  about  the  Heb 
Revelation— a  monument  of  utter  anthropomorphism  from  the 
ginning  to  the  end  ?  One  cannot  say  that  that  Book  is  tempered  \ 
through  and  through,  for  how  can  this  be  the  case  with  a  book 
seminated  through  innumerable  peoples  living  m  distant  lands,  i 
so  difierent  ambitions — ^like  Jews  and  Christians  with  all  t 
mutual  antagonisms?  , 

‘All  this  shows  that  religions  are  intended  to  address  tire  mi 
tude  in  terms  intel^ible  to  them,  seeking  to  bring  home 
them  what  transcends  their  intelligence  by  means  of  metaphor 
symbol.  Otherwise,  religions  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.’ 

Immediately  follows  Avicenna’s  challenge  to  the  orthodoxy,  ‘I’ 
can  then  the  external  form  of  religion  be  adduced  as  an  argumen 
these  matters?  For  if  we  suppose  (as,  indeed,  I  do)  that  the  phe 
mena  of  the  hereafter  are  spiritual,  not  physical  and  that  t 
truth  is  inaccessible  to  the  common  intelligence,  even  then  the  < 
way  open  to  the  religions  in  their  task  of  inviting  people  to 
warning  them  of  these  matters  is  not  clear  (philosophical)  proof 
mere  symbolism  which  may  bring  these  nearer  to  their  imc 
standing.  How  then  can  one  thing  (i.e.  the  materialistic  symbol 
religion)  be  manipulated  as  a  proof  for  another  (i.e.  the  pu 
spiritual  character  of  the  aftcr-ltfe)  for  even  if  this  latter  were 
what  we  suppose  it  to  be  (i.e.  even  if  the  after-life  were  not  spirii 
or  purdy  spiritual),  even  then  the  former  would  remain  zis  they 
(i.e.  would  remain  as  material  symbols;  only,  in  this  case  they  wc 
not  be  mere  symbols  but  literal  truth). 

‘After  all  this  discourse  let  me  put  to  him  who  will  be  on< 
the  elect  and  not  amongst  the  multitude:  is  the  external  fora 
religion  usable  as  an  argument  in  these  matters?’ 

This  somewhat  long  and  extreme  statement  on  the  value 
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Revelation  as  an  index  to  reaKty  seems  to  me  to  contradict  clearly 
what  Aviceima  usually  says  elsewhere  (see  e.g.  the  quotation  from  the 
Najat  in  n.  39) .  Further,  Ids  xmwillingness  to  avail  himself  of  the  non- 
matcrialistic  passages  of  the  revealed  texts — which  fie  here  dismisses 
as  being  very  genehd  and  even  as  being  not  literally  true  (for  these 
put  the  whole  emphasis  on  the  absolute  transcendence*  of  God)  and 
on  which  Philo  had  based  Us  allegorizadon — seems  to  me  to  deprive 
him  of  all  means  to  interpret  the  Koran  by  the  Koran  ftself.  All  this 
is  done  in  order  to  keep  a  sharp  cleavage  between  the  intdlectual 
oligarchy  and  the  multitude  of  Ae  stupid — ^again  a  Greek  legacy  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter  and 
trace  its  consequences  in  the  third  chapter. 


*  in  Miracles,  Prayer,  Theurgy 

Avicenna^s  doctrine  of  miracles,  magic  and  prayer  is  based  on  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  Stoic-neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  Sympathy, 
and  he  allows  for  the  effects  of  these  three  only  in  so  far  as  this 
naturalizing  religious  concept  of  Hellenism  would  cany  him.  Not 
all  kinds  of  miracles  are,  therefore,  possible  for  him  for  certain 
events  are  ‘evidently  impossible’.®® 

For  the  Stoics,  Sympathy  was  primarily  a  ‘natural’,  indeed  a 
physical  concept  by  which  they  eiqjlained,  and  also  which  they 
explained  by,  their  doctrine  that  the  universe  is  an  organic  whole 
of  which  all  the  parts  behave  as  members  of  a  single  organism.  The 
evidence  which  they  brought  to  prove  this  thesis  was  physical,  e.g. 
the  co-variatioms  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  sea-tides  corresponding  to 
the ‘variations*  in  the  waning  and  vexing  of  the  moon  etc.®*  In 
general,  they  divided  the  possible  relationship  of  bodies  to  one 
another  into  being  (i)  united  or  (2)  contiguous  or  (3)  discrete,  and 
concluded  that  the  structure  of  the  body  of  the  universe  is  of  the  first 
kind.  Thanks  to  this  union.  Sympathy  existed  in  all  parts  of  the 
structure. 

We  said  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter®*  that  the  Stoics 
believed  in  a  rigorous  causal  determinism.  The  concepts,  however, 
of  Love,  Agreement  and  Sympathy,®®  by  which  the  Stoics  describe 
the  order  of  the  universe,  make  their  world-view  esentially  very 
different  &om  that  of  modem  materialistic  determinisms.  Things 
in  their  universe  were  not  purely  mechanically  moved  but  sympa¬ 
thetically,  and  in  a  living  organism,  as  they  believed  the  world  to  be. 
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occuirences  axe  possible  which  are  no  longer  possible  in  a  mechani¬ 
cally  determined  universe.  Indeed,  as  we  said  above,®*  the  Stoics 
explained  not  only  the  physical  phenomena  but  also  those  of 
prophecy,  by  their  principle  of  Sympathy.  Lastly,  the  Stoics  em¬ 
phasized  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  earthly  events.®’’ 
Plotinus,  in  whose  thinking  super-naturalism  and  astrology  are 
very  influential  factors,  took  over  the  doctrine  of  Sympathy  from  the 
Stoics  and  put  an  extreme  interpretation  upon  it.  Since  he  was  not 
interested  in  physical  sciences,  mechanical  causation  means  to  him 
but  little  for  which  he  substitutes  Sympathy  and  ‘action  at  a 
distance’,®®  or  rather,  since,  one  soul,  according  to  him,  pervades 
the  entire  universe,  the  purely  physical  categories  of  ‘contiguous 
action’  and  ‘action  at  a  distance’  evaporate.  Plotinus  also  uses  the 
concept  of  magic  as  being  co-extensivc  with  that  of  Sympathy  and 
he  explains  the  former  by  the  latter.  Sympathy  works  on  the  bodily 
nature  and  the  irrational  emotions  but  not  on  rational  contemplation 
and  wiU,®®  so  does  magic.  The  model  of  all  magic  is  the  Primary 
Magician,  the  Eros,  which  attracts  every  lover  to  its  beloved.  Indeed, 
Plotinus  regards  every  situation  magical  (i.e.  ‘sympathetic’)  where 
one  thing  is  related  to  another.*®  Finally,  the  influence  of  prayer, 
which  is  a  form  of  magic,  must  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  Sympathy, 
since  prayer,  when  addressed  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  draws  their 
response  by  a  sympathetic  necessity  and  not  by  their  conscious  will.*^ 
All  these  Stoic-neo-Platonic  tenets  of  Sympathy  constitute  the 
basis  of  Avicenna’s  doctrine  of  revelation,  prayer  and  miracles. 
Indeed,  just  as  prophetic  revelation — as  we  saw  before — ^is  the 
cognitive  aspect  of  the  working  of  Sympathy,  so  the  efficacy  of 
prayers  and  the  performance  of  miracles  is  its  practical  aspect. 
Although  we  are  not  directly  concerned  here  with  the  question  of 
prayer,  it  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  that  for  Avicenna,  the  manner 
in  which  miracles  are  worked  by  prophets  and  saints  and  that  in 
which  ordinary  people  successfully  operate  through  prayer  are 
essentially  similar,  the  only  difference  is  that  of  degree.  Specially 
relevant  to  the  theme  of  prayer  are  his  three  small  treatises  published 
by  F.  Mehren,  Traitis  Mystiques  (TAvicenne  (Vol.  III).  In  the 
Treatise  on  Love,  Avicenna  describes  the  bond  of  Cosmic  Love  by 
which  all  things  in  the  universe  hang  together  and  on  account  of 
which  especially  every  lower  being  yearns  for  its  superior  from 
which  certain  potencies  peculiar  to  it  emanate  into  the  former.  This 
Cosmic  Sympathy  is  then  employed  in  the  Treatise  Concerning  the 
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Visit^Hon  of  Shines  to  explain  the  benefits  which  accrue  firom  pil¬ 
grimage.  When  several  bodies  meet  together,  we  are  told,  in  the 
proximity  of  the  body  of  a  saint  (or  a  prophet)  or,  gepersdly  speaMng, 
in  a  sacred  place,  they  become  powerful  in  sympathetically  moving 
the  forces  of  the  Supernal  Realm.  In  this  work,  Aviceniia  says  that 
this  physical  communion  in  pilgrimages  results  not  only  in  purdy 
mateiisd  but  also  spiritual  benefits  for  the  pilgrims.  In  his  third 
treatise.  On  Prayer^  however,  he  distinguishes,  following  Plotinus** 
and  Porphyry,*®  between  an  inner  spiritual  prayer  and  the  outer 
physical  ritual,  e.g.  ablutions,  chanting  certain  formulae,  making 
certain  bodily  movements.  What,  he  asks,  can  be  the  benefit  of  the 
latter?  And  he  answers  that  thereby  the  human  body  receives  from 
the  heavenly  bodies  or  the  Active  Intellect  certain  influences 
whereby  it  is  conserved  and  kept  in  health,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
body  and  physical  life  try,  in  this  way,  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  so  far  as  their  nature  allows  them  to  do  so.** 
It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  stage  that  although  Avicenna 
accepts  a  kind  of  theuigic  magic  in  connection  with  ^e  ritualistic 
part  of  prayer  and  also  in  connection  with  certain  occult  and 
obscure  happenings  both  in  the  souls  of  men  and  in  nature,  his 
general  tendency  is  to  avoid  the  extravagant  mystery-mongering  of 
later  Hellenistic  magic  and  theurgy  for  which  he  substitutes  as 
naturaliziug  and  sober  explanations  as  possible.  The  so-called 
theurgic  rituals  by  which  the  ancients  claimed  to  charm  and  even 
bind  their  gods  in  order  to  achieve  revelation  and  prophecy,  he 
explains,  not  by  saying  that  such  procedures  influence  the  Divine 
but  the  humaij  soul  itself.*®  And  he  clearly  states  that  miracles  and 
magical  feats  are  accomplished  by  the  power  of  the  mind  itself  which 
is  capable  of  directiy  afifecting  matter,  not  through  any  magical 
materials,  thus  seeking  to  restrict  the  domain  of  the  occult.  In  the 
Isjmat  (III,  pp.  254-55)  says: — 

-’^'Strange  occurrences  which  take  place  in  the  natural  world  are 
due  to  three  causes  (i)  the  (powerfiil)  quality  of  the  soul  mentioned 
before  (2)  natural  properties  of  the  elemental  boefies  like  the 
attraction  of  iron  by  magnet  due  to  the  latter’s  peculiar  power  (3) 
influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  certain  earthly  bodies  which 
have  certain  definite  relations  of  situation  with  the  former,  and  on 
certain  minds,  which  are  endowed  with  certain  peculiar  active  and 
passive  states  and  qualities,  these  influences  being  due  to  similarities 
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lasting  between  the  heavenly  bodies  and  earthly  existents. 
The  first  group  is  that  of  magic  and  miracles,  the  second  of  natural 
wonders  (nairapj),  the  third  of  talismans.’ 

This  interp  -etation  of  the  doctrine  of  Sympathy,  which  substitutes 
the  soul  itself  for  the  themgic  magic  of  later  Hellenism,  is  based 
on  the  essential  divinity  of  the  human  soul.  This  is  what  guarantees 
the  influence  of  the  soul  on  the  body  and  on  matter  in  general.** 
Avicenna,  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject  frequently,  has  described 
this  influence  at  different  levels.  The  soul  is  a  substance  which 
organizes  its  own  body,  preserves  and  controls  it: 

Tt  is  because  of  the  domination  of  the  soul  on  its  body  that  the 
vegetative  faculty  becomes  either  weak  or  strong  when  the  soul 
becomes  conscious  of  certain  judgments  which  it  likes  or  dislikes — 
both  this  like  and  dislike  not  being  physical  at  all.  This  happens 
when  a  judgment  takes  place  in  the  soul:  the  judgment  does  not 
influence  the  body  as  a  pure  belief  but  rather  when  this  belief  is 
followed  by  an  affection  of  joy  or  grief.*’  Now,  joy  and  grief  too 
are  something  perceived  by  the  soul  and  do  not  affect  the  body  as 
such  but  influence  the  vegetative  faculty.  Thus  joy,  which  is  an 
occurrence  in  the  rational  soul,  intensifies  the  action  of  the  vegetative 
faculty,  while  the  opposite  affection  of  grief,  which  also  occurs  in 
the  rational  soul  and  is  not  a  bodily  pain,  weakens  and  destroys 
the  action  of  the  vegetative  faculty — ^indeed  it  can  sometimes  shatter 
the  very  temperament  of  the  body.’  (Skifa’,  P^cholo^,  I,  3). 

The  most  common  form  of  the  influences  of  the  soul  on  the  body 
is  in  the  sphere  of  voluntary  movement  of  the  body  which  Avicenna 
describes  in  Aristotelian  terms  at  the  beginning  of  {ShfS’  P^chology, 
IV,  4) ;  when  one  wishes  or  wills  to  move  the  body  in  a  certain  direc¬ 
tion  or  towards  a  certain  object,  the  bodily  faculties,  if  in  sound 
health,  obey  forthwith.  The  metaphysical  explanation  of  this 
ordinary  phenomenon  too  must  rest  on  the  subsequently  formu¬ 
lated  principle  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  matter  to  obey  the  higher 
principle,  the  mind.*® 

From  this  most  common  mode  of  voluntary  movement,  Avicenna 
passes  on  to  the  influence  of  the  unreflecting  emotions,  a  sulgect 
which  seems  to  have  interested  Greek  philosophers,  more  especially 
perhaps  the  Flatonizing  Stoic,  Poseidonious  *®  and  his  successors.  We 
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havQ  already  noticed  in  the  last  section  the  power  of  suggestion 
exercised  by  imagination  whereby  emotions  arc  stirred  up  and  bodily 
members  moved:  • 

‘We  do  not  regard  it  impossible  that  something  should  occur  to 
the  soul  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  body  and  is  then  followed  by  affections 
peculiar  to  the  body  itself.  Imagination,  too,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
knowledge,  is  not  in  itself  a  bodily  affection,  but  it  may  happen  that 
as  its  result  certain  bodily  (i.e.  sexual)  organs  should  expand.  This 
is  not  through  any  physical  cause  which  necessitates  a  change  in 
the  temperament  .  .  .  and  so  causes  the  expansion  of  the  organ. 
Indeed,  when  a  form  (i.e.  idea)  obtains  in  the  imagination,  it  neces¬ 
sitates  a  change  in  the  temperament  resulting  in  heat,  humidity  and 
air,  which,  but  for  that  (mental)  form,  there  is  nothing  to  produce.’’® 

Avicenna  goes  on:  ‘We  say  that  on  the  whole  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul  that  through  it  changes  occur  in  the  temperament  of 
the  bodily  matter  whithout  any  bodily  action  or  affection.  Thus 
heat  and  cold  are  produced  without  there  being  a  hot  or  cold  body. 
To  be  sure,  when  an  image  becomes  strong  and  firm  in  the  soul,  the 
bodily  matter  is  not  slow  to  accept  a  corresponding  form  or  quality. 

‘T^  is  because  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  (derived  fiom)  certain 
(higher)  principles  (i.e.  Active  Intellects)  which  clothe  matter 
with  forms  contained  in  them,  such  that  these  forms  actually  con¬ 
stitute  matter.  ...  If  these  principles  can  bestow  upon  matter 
forms  constitutive  of  natural  species  ...  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  can  also,  bestow  qualities,  without  there  being  any  need  of 
physical  contact,  action  or  affection.  .  .  .  The  form  existing  in  the 
soul  is  the  cause  of  what  occurs  in  matter.  The  form  of  health  ex¬ 
isting  in  a  doctor’s  mind,  produces  cure  and  the  form  of  chair 
existing  in  a  carpenter’s  mind  (produces  an  actual  chair),  but  such 
forms  cannot  translate  themselves  into  actuality  except  by  means  of 
tools  and  other  media:  they  need  these  instruments  because  of  their 
weakness  and  (relative)  inefficacy’.’^ 

Next,  Avicenna  gives  a  medical  example  fix)m  abnormal  psycho¬ 
logy  :  ‘Consider  the  case  of  a  really  sick  man  who  fiumly  believes  he  has 
become  well  and  of  a  (physically)  healthy  man  who  is  obsessed  by 
the  idea  that  he  is  ill.  It  often  happens  that  in  such  cases,  when 
the  idea  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  the  imagination,  the  bodily  matter 
is  accordingly  affected  and  health  or  illness  ensue.  Indeed,  in  such 
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the  efficacy  of  imagination  is  greater  than  any  doctor  could 
achieve  by  instruments  and  media.’  ‘This  is  the  reason,’  he  goes 
on,  ‘that  a  <man  can  run  fast  on  a  plank  of  wood  when  it  is  put 
across  a  well-trodden  path,  but  when  it  is  put  like  a  bridge  over  a 
rhggm^  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  creep  over  it.'  This  is  because  he 
pictures  to  hftnself  a  (possible)  fell  so  vividly  that  the  natural  power 
of  his  limbs  accords  with  it. . .  .’’* 

After  depicting  the  influence  of  the  soul  on  its  own  body  by  pointing 
to  ordinary  emotional  eq)eriences  and  medical  evidence,  Avicenna 
announces  the  possibility  of  miracles:  ‘When,  therefore,  ideas 
and  beliefe  in  them  become  firmly  fixed  in  the  soul,  they  necessarily 
come  to  exist  in  actuality.  ...  In  the  case  of  the  Universal  Soul, 
these  ideas  may  mfluence  the  entire  Nature,  while  in  the  case  of 
mdividual  souls,  they  may  affect  a  particular  part  of  Nature.  (So), 
often  a  soul  can  mfluence  other  boffies  like  its  own  body  as  in  the 
case  of  the  evil  eye  and  “suggestion  by  concentration  of  iinagination 
(al-wahm  al-‘amil)”.  Indeed,  when  a  soul  is  powerful  and  noble, 
rescmblmg  the  higher  prmciples,  matter  throughout  the  world 
obeys  it,  is  affected  by  it  and  actually  receives  forms  which  exist 
in  such  a  soul.  This  is  because,  as  we  shall  show  later,  the  human 
soul  (unlike  the  animal  soul)  is  not  imprinted  in  the  body  but  is 
related  to  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  cares  for  it  and  controls  it.  If  this 
kind  of  relationship  gives  the  soul  the  possibility  to  change  the 
bodily  matter  from  what  its  nature  requires,  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  a  powerful  and  noble^^  soul  should  exert  its  influence  beyond 
its  own  body,  if  it  is  not  deeply  immersed  in  its  inclination  to  this 
body  and  has  at  the  same  time  both  a  dominating  nature  and 
poweiftil  hahitus  (acquired  through  practice).’ 

Our  philosopher,  however,  tells  us,  while  speaking  of  the  soul- 
body  relationship  in  general  Psychology,  V,  3):  ‘The  ori¬ 

ginated  body  is  the  soul’s  kingdom  and  instrument,  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  soul  which  originates  simultaneously  with  the  body 
— ^a  body  whose  existence  has  called  forth  the  soul’s  origination  from 
the  primary  principles — ^there  is  a  natural  impulse  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  body,  to  use  it,  to  care  for  it  and  to  be  attracted  towards 
it  These  conditions  become  peculiar  to  the  soul  and  turn  it  away 
from  all  other  bodies’,  and  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  Najat 
adds  ‘except  through  its  own’.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  human  beings, 
then,  the  direct  influence  of  the  soul  is  restricted  to  its  own  body, 
while  the  exceptional  souls  of  the  prophets  and  the  saints, by 
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becoming  ‘World  souls,  as  it  were’,’®  become  operative  throughout 
Nature.  They  can  ‘cure  the  ack  and  make  evil  persons  sick,  diante- 
grate  and  integrate  organisms  .  .  .  and  by  their  will  ruins  and 
prosperity,  the  sinking  of  the  earth  and  plagues  occur.’’*  This 
practical  aspect  is*  in  fact,  parallel  to  the  cognitive  ^pect:  just 
as  the  prophetic  revelation  is  ab  initio  independent  of  &e  body  and 
sense-perception,  whereas  ordinary  cognition  is  necessarily  condi¬ 
tioned  by  them,  similarly,  in  action,  the  prophetic  soul  is*independent 
of  its  body. 

Despite  his  insistence  on  the  virtuosity  of  the  miracle-working 
soul,  Avicenna  affirms  the  reality  of  black  magic,  although  he  adds 
that  the  black  magician  ultimately  loses  the  power  of  his  soul:  ‘When 
a  man  possesses  this  (psychic  power  of  influencing  other  bodies)  but 
is  evil  and  mis-employs  it  in  working  mischief,  he  is  an  evil  magician. 
By  his  excessive  indulgence  in  this,  the  powerful  quality  of  his  soul 
disintegrates  (gradually)  and  he  has  no  influence  where  there  are 
sages.’”  {I^rSt,  III,  p.  254). 

Although  Avicenna’s  account  of  miracles  (as  well  as  that  of 
prophetic  inspiration)  is,  for  the  most  part,  founded  upon  more 
refined  spiritual-psychological  basis  than  the  cruder  theurgy  of 
later  Hellenism,  encumbered  by  mythology  and  superstition,  diere 
are,  nevertheless,  two  serious  modifications.  The  first  of  these  we  have 
encountered  above  where  Avicenna  speaks  of  the  talismanic  occur¬ 
rences  due  to  occult  astrological  influences.  The  second  is  the  role  of 
good  and  evil  demons  in  producing  miraculous  events,  although,  as 
appears  from  the  following,  these  demonic  souls  are  not  super¬ 
natural  powers  but  the  irrational  souls  of  departed  human  beings. 

Describing  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,’*  Avicenna  says 
{R.  Adhaxmya,  pp.  123,  12-24,  ^o)-  ‘The  imaginative  faculty  can  be 
separated  from  matter  (at  death)  through  the  rational  faculty.  Such 
a  soul  can  then  contemplate  all  the  images  existing  in  the  entire 
sensible  nature  (but  not  tibe  purely  intelligible  ideas)  since  the  whole 
of  the  sensible  world  becomes  its  body,  as  it  were,  in  which  it  becomes 
imprisoned,  not  being  able  to  rise  ffigher  to  the  spiritual  realm.  It 
can  then  know  all  the  particular  causes  in  the  world — since  none 
of  these  is  entitled  to  be  more  known  than  the  others — ^and  so 
fore-knows  the  events  resulting  from  particular  movements  (of 
the  stars).  In  this  way  the  (lower)  bodily  soul,  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  also  comes  to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  future  events. 

‘These  philosophers  say  the  evil  souls  among  these  are  then 
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more  powcrfiil  to  do  evil,  since,  being  rid  of  their  particular  body 
which  restricted  their  movements,  the  whole  material  realm  becomes 
uniformly  their  field  of  action,  and  similarly,  good  souls  are  able 
to  do  more  good.  These  people  imanimously  call  the  evil  souls 
H<>Tnr>Tig  (devils)  and  the  good  ones  of  this  imperfect  (since  they  are 
irrational)  (dhss  of  souls,  the  jinn.  They  also  posit  for  the  jiim  and 
for  the  devils  a  contact  with  men  and  certain  spiritual  actions  from 
which  certaih  (occult)  natural  occurrences  result.’ 

The  contact  of  such  departed  souls  with  living  people  is  described 
in  the  previous  section  of  the  same  work  (p.  123).  The  deceased 
soul  cannot  inhere  in  a  living  body  because  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible  on  other  grounds  (following 
Aristotle).  The  demonic  soul,  therefore,  makes  a  spiritu^  contact 
with  a  Uving  person  and  influences  his  character,  aspirations  etc. 
whereby  wicked  persons  can  become  more  potently  wickecTand  good 
men  more  potently  good.’® 


rv  The  Mission  and  the  Law  (Da*wa  and  Shan^a) 

It  is  an  integral  function  of  the  prophet’s  office  that  he,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  Second  Section,  should  come  forth  to  his 
people  or  to  humanity  at  large  with  a  religio-social  mission  and 
should  legislate.  The  prophet  is,  thus,  not  a  mere  ‘thinker*  or  a 
‘mystic’,  but  an  actor  moulding  actual  history  on  a  definite  pattern. 
Before  we  describe  the  Muslim  philosophers’  doctrine  on  this  subject 
and  trace  historically  the  ideas  which  make  it  up,  it  should  be 
remarked  at  the  outset — and  we  shall  revert  to  this  later — ^fhat 
this  aspect  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  prophecy  comes  nearest 
to  expressing  the  esprit  of  the  historic  Muslim  community. 

Avicenna’s  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  moral  order  in  the  society 
is  based  on  the  conception  of  a  kind  of  ‘social  contract’  as  a  dire 
necessity  to  control  the  aggressive  excesses  of  self-interest  and 
provide  a  modus  vivendi.  This  type  of  morality  exists,  and  must 
exist,  for  the  masses;  it  is  only  a  few  good  men  who  can  transcend 
the  conflict  of  individual  interests  and  for  whom  the  Law  is  not 
merely  a  pis  oiler  but  a  preparation  for  true  spiritual  elevation  and 
bliss: 


‘It  is  clear  that  man  diflers  from  other  animals  in  that  if  he  were 
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ffinnpfj  Tpanaging  all  his  affairs  by  himself  without  someone  else’s  co¬ 
operation  in  fulfilling  his  needs,  his  life  will  not  be  elegant.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  human  life  be  based  on  co^oparation.  .  .  . 
And,  for  this  reason,  people  have  been  forced  to  establish  cities 
and  contract  societies.  Those  who  are  unwise  enough  not  to  establish 
cities  with  laws  but  are  content  to  have  a  mere  gregarious  life, 
without  legal  and  contractual  bases,  only  remotely  resemble  men .... 
This  being  dear,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  live  by  co-operation; 
co-operation  entails  contracts  and  transactions  . . .  which  themsdves 
are  impossible  without  law  and  justice.  Law  and  justice  are  impossible 
without  a  law-giver  and  a  determinator  of  justice. 

‘Now,  such  a  being  must  be  a  man  for  he  must  be  capable  of 
addressir^  people  and  enforcing  law.  He  cannot  leave  people  to  argue 
among  themselves  so  that  every  one  of  them  may  regard  his  own  sdf- 
interest  as  justice  and  the  oppoate  as  injustice. . . .’®® 

After  these  introductory  remarks,  I  propose  to  describe  the 
philosophers’  theory  in  order  to  didt  some  sort  of  answer  to  the 
following  questions: — 

(1)  Why  is  a  prophet  needed  for  the  foundation  of  the  law?  Or, 
why  has  the  law  to  have  a  religious  basis? 

(2)  Why  must  the  prophet  be  a  law-giver? 

(3)  What  is  the  criterion  for  recognizing  a  true  law-giver? 

(4)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  moral-legal  values  to  truth-values  ? 

This  brief  outline  would  then,  it  is  hoped,  enable  us  to  determine 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  Muslim  philosophers  were  influenced  by 
paditional  Islam  and  effected,  or  attempted  to  effect,  an  adjustment 
between  it  and  their  philosophy. 

The  law,  as  the  above  quotation  has  indicated,  must  be  founded  by 
a  prophet.  This  is  because  the  function  of  law  is  to  check  the  excessive 
self-interests  of  people  and  pedagogically  to  lead  them,  or  the  more 
gifted  among  them,  to  the  real  intention  of  the  law-giver  which 
is  a  vision  of  the  higher  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  the 
law-giver  that  he  himself  be  in  possession  of  the  religio-philosophical 
truth  and,  further,  that  he  be  capable  of  expressing  himself  in 
legal  and  formal  terms  and  doctrines  which  can  negotiate  and  are 
acceptable  to  the  common  intelligence.  Now,  as  has  been  shown 
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previously,  only  a  prophet  by  the  acuteness  of  his  intellecti  and  the 

power  of  his  imaginalion,  is  able  to  achieve  this : 

« 

• 

‘It  is  obvious  that  when  the  intelligibles  copceming  voluntary 
actions,  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  practical  philosophy  to  yield, 
are  actually  formulated,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  certain 

conditions  through  which  alone  they  can  become  actual _ Thus, 

the  law-giver  is  a  man  who  has  the  power  to  deduce,  through  the 
excellence  of  his  cogitation,  the  conditions  through  which  these 
practical  intelligibles  can  be  actually  realized  for  the  attainment 
of  ultimate  Happiness.  .  .  .  Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  deduce  these 
conditions  .  .  .  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  even  to  conceive  the 
practical  intelligibles  by  which  the  law-giver  occupies  the  poddon 
of  the  First  Ruler,  unless  he  has  previously  possessed  plulosophy 
(through  his  contact  with  the  Active  Intelligence).’®^ 

Further,  the  law  must  be  such  that  it  continues  to  be  accepted  by 
people  after  the  law-giver’s  death.  Indeed,  this  is  why  law  is  necessary, 
for  if  prophets  frequented  this  world,  their  authority  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  law,  the  latter  could  be  suitably  altered  and  adjusted 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  time:  ‘Just  as  the  founder  of  a  religious 
law  can  alter  his  own  law  if  he  thinks  this  more  suitable  at  a  later 
date,  similarly  a  succeeding  law-giver  can  alter  his  predecessor’s 
law,  for  if  this  predecessor  were  alive  at  this  later  date  he  himself 
would  have  changed  it.  At  times,  however,  when  such  a  law-giver 
is  not  present,  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  (earlier)  law-giver  must  be 
recorded  and  adopted  and  the  State  governed  according  to  them.’®* 

Now,  in  order  that  the  law  continues  to  be  efiFective  after  ’the 
prophet’s  death  in  the  sense  that  the  prophet’s  real  intentions  and 
his  background  meaning  is  not  forgotten  and  so  the  law  not  reduced 
to  a  moribund  formalism,  it  is  necessary  that  the  law-giver  establish 
certain  definite  religious  institutions,  serving  as  constant  reminders  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  law — and  this  only  a  prophet,  a  recipient  of 
religious  revelation — thanks  to  his  strong  imaginative  faculty—  can  do : 

‘Now  such  a  man  who  is  a  prophet,  does  not  recur  at  all  times 
for  matter  recipient  of  such  a  perfection  rarely  constitutes  such  a 
ti'inpiTamcnt.  It  is  thus  necessary  that  the  prophet  establish  certain 
religituis)  institutions  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  law  he  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  for  human  welfare.  Undoubtedly,  the  benefits  of  this  are 
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the  perpetuation  of  people  in  their  continued  knowledge  of  the  Maker 
and  of  the  hereafter  and  the  reincwiil  of  the  causes  of  forgetfulness 
fon  their  part)  after  the  end  of  the  generation  immediately  succet’ding 
&e  prophet.  It  is  therefore  necessttry  that  the  prophet  shouhl 
institute  certain  acts  which  he  makes  incuntbtmt  upon  peoj)le  to 
perform  constantly  ...  so  that  tiiey  should  remind  them  afresh  iof 
die  purpose  of  the  law).  .  .  .  These  acts  must  be  such  as  kce}»  in 
people’s  hearts  the  memory  of  God  the  Exalted  and  of  the  hereafter, 
else  they  would  be  useless.  Now,  “reminders”  can  be  either  words 
uttered  or  intuitions  made  in  one’s  mind.  It  should  be  said  to  people, 
“these  actions  would  bring  you  near  unto  God  and  would  cause  the 
blessed  good  to  come  to  you” — and  Indeed,  Uiey  should  In*  realK 
such.  These  are  like  the  several  fonns  of  worship  made  incumbent 
upon  pepple.’®* 

We  now  try  to  give  a  histoncal  analysis  of  the  ide.is  i  un¬ 
tamed  in  the  above  answer  to  our  first  question.  .So  far  as  the  quo¬ 
tations  firom  al-Farabi  arc  concerned,  if  we  leave  out  their  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  law-giver  with  the  prophet,  the)-  are  purely  Platonic. 
That  ideally  the  law-giver  or  the  king  must  be  a  philosopher  is 
too  famous  a  Platonic  doctrine  to  need  dwumentation.  That  of 
the  two-thc  law  and  the  law-giver  the  more  important  factor  is  the 
law-giver  who,  if  need  be,  can  and  must  change  the  law,  but  that 
the  formulation  of  the  law  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  since  the  true 
law-giver  is  a  rarity,  is  Plato’s  teaching  in  the  Palitteus : 

297  (B) :  ‘That  no  great  number  of  men  . . .  i  ould  e\  er  ac<|uire  tlie 
kingly  science  and  be  able  to  administer  a  state  with  wisdom,  Init 
our  one  right  form  of  government  must  be  sought  in  some  small 
number  or  one  person,  and  all  other  fuims  are,  merely,  as  sse  said 
before,  more  or  less  successful  imitations  of  that.  . .  . 

(D)  ‘Tell  me  this:  /Assuming  that  the  form  of  gto eminent  sse  hasr- 
described  is  the  only  right  form,  do  sou  not  see  that  tin*  otho  fUms 
(i.e.  where  there  is  no  philosopher-king  must  emplos  its  sumeu 
laws  if  they  are  to  be  preserved.  .  .  .’  I’he  philosopher-king  and 
he  alone)  may  and  indeed  must  thaiig<'  laws,  jbid  -29-,  B  :  ‘Let 
us  suppose  that  a  physician  or  .a  gsmnastic  trainer  is  going  .iw.js 
and  expects  to  be  a  long  time  absent  from  his  patient:.  01  pupiU; 
if  he  thinks  they  will  not  remember  hi.s  instriu  tions,  would  h«*  not 
want  to  write  them  down?  . . . 
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‘But  what  if  he  should  come  back  again  after  a  briefer  absence 
than  he  expected?  Would  he  not  venture  to  substitute  other ‘rules 
for  those  written  instructions  if  others  happened  to  be  better  for 
his  patients,  because  the  winds  or  something  else  had,  by  act  of 
God,  changed  unexpectedly  fixjm  their  usual  couitse?  . . 

• 

There  is,  however,  nothing  specifically  religious  about  the 
Platonic  conception  of  the  philosopher-king  in  the  sense  that  he 
is  not  identified  with  a  person  in  whom  a  special  divine  faculty, 
like  some  form  of  revelation,  inheres.  For  this  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  cults  of  heroes  and  kings  in  remote  antiquity  and  their  subsequent 
rationalizations  by  philosophers  and  ‘sodo-culturad  historians’, 
as  we  indicated  above.^*  The  ancient  mythology  contained  in  its 
pantheon,  which  was  the  object  of  popifiar  honour  and  ^worship, 
heroes  and  gods  of  all  lands — ^war-leaders,  kings,  statesmen,  and 
supposed  inventors  of  socio-cultural  amenities  like  agricul^C) 
weaving  etc.  The  belief  that  in  the  Golden  Age  the  kings  were 
gods  was  an  integral  part  of  this  mythology.  With  Hekataius, 
however,  began  the  movement  to  disentangle  ‘history*  from  myth 
and  to  interpret  the  heroes  as  men  who,  because  of  their  great 
services  to  humanity,  had  earned  honour  and  veneration. 

This  ‘historiographical’  movement,  known,  after  its  most  famous 
representative,  as  Euhemerism,  had  its  philosophical  counterpart 
which,  at  least  in  its  systematized  form,  wtis  formulated  by  the  Stoics, 
and  declared  such  deified  benefectors  of  humanity  to  be  sages: 
(A&izis,  Plac.,  I,  6,  9  sq.):  ‘That  is  why  those  who  have  made 
traditions  about  the  gods,  have  represented  their  worship  in  three 
forms,  firstly,  natural,  secondly  mythical  and  thirdfy  that  attested 
by  the  law.  The  natursil  was  taught  by  the  philosophers,  the  mythical 
by  the  poets  and  the  legal  by  every  state.®*  The  whole  doctrine  (of 
gods)  is  divided  into  seven  kinds.  The  first  consists  of  the  stars  and 
the  atmospheric  phenomena.  .  .  .  The  seventh  and  the  last  class 
comprises  those  who,  although  bom  as  men,  like  Heracles  .  .  .  and 
Dionysus,  were  nevertheless  venerated  because  of  their  beneficial 
deeds  for  the  social  life.’  Indeed,  every  kind  of  greatness  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  achievement  in  the  human  race  wras  explained  on  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  some  divine  factor:  ‘Nemo  igitur  vir  magnus  sine  aliquo 
adflatu  divino  unquam  fliit.  . . .  Magna  di  curant,  parva  neglegunt. 
Magnis  autem  viris  prosperae  semper  omnes  res’  (Cicero,  De  Natura 
Deorum,  II,  66).  Again,  Cicero,  ibid,  II,  24  ‘Suscepit  autem  vita 
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liftmiptim  consuetudoque  communis  ut  benefidis  excellentis  viros  in 
cadum  fama  ac  voluntate  toUerent.  Hinc  Hercules  hinc  Castor . . . 
quorum  cum  remanerent  animi  atque  aetemit^te  *  fiuerentur, 
rite  di  sunt  habiti^  cum  et  optimi  essent  et  aetemi.’  In  popular 
mythology  Demeter  e.g.  was  cdebrated  both  for  her  discovery 
of  agriculture  and  her  foundation  of  the  law. 

Muslim  eclecticism,  however,  where  prophetic  revdation,  the 
intellectual  consummation  of  a  philosopher  and  the  poetic  art  of 
imaginative  creativity  were  all  combined  in  one  ideal  personality, 
it  becomes  still  easier  to  groimd  the  law  in  a  religious  basis  of 
revdation.  The  motivating  force  of  this  edectidsm,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is,  of  course,  the  actual  image  of  the  Prophet  Muham¬ 
mad  as  it  was  devdoped  in  the  mind  of  the  Muslim  Community 
generally.  The  only  thing  in  this  perfectionist  picture  that  itched  in 
this  case  as  it  did  in  Philo’s  conception  of  Moses  as  philosopher  was  the 
fiDrced  fac&r  of  inteUectualism. 

A  real  law-giver  must,  therefore,  be  a  prophet-philosopher.  But, 
conversdy,  every  true  prophet-philosopher  must  be  a  law-giver,  A 
true  prophet  or  a  genuine  philosopher,  merely  by  virtue  of  being 
this,  cannot  remain  within  the  confines  of  his  own  personality  but 
must  go  forth  to  humanity,  or  to  a  nation,*^  both  with  a  divinely 
revealed  religion  and  with  a  law  based  upon  it  He  must  be  able  to 
formulate  his  idigious  consdousness  into  a  definite  pattern  of 
religio-political  life  for  people  to  follow.  From  this,  agsiin,  it  would 
be  obvious  how  the  ordinary  or  ‘imperfect*  mystics  and  philosophers 
are  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  prophet  or  the  true  philosopher. 

This  point  is  junpUed  in  Avicenna’s  account  of  the  political  aspect 
of  the  doctrine  of  prophecy,®*  but  is  dealt  with  more  explidtiy  by 
al-Farabi  {Tah^l-al-S(fSda,  p.  42): 

‘It  is  thus  necessary  that  a  law-giver,  whose  essence  is  that  of 
a  Ruler,  not  of  a  servant,  be  a  philosopher,  and,  conversely,  in  the 
case  of  the  philosopher  who  has  acquired  theoretical  virtues,  these 
acquisitions  would  be  worthless  if  he  does  not  possess  the  ability 
to  realize  them  in  all  other  people  in  so  far  as  tl^  is  possible.  . . . 
These  cannot  be  realized  in  other  people,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
except  through  an  excellent  persuasive  and  imaginative  power  (i.e, 
which  transform  the  pure  truth  of  philosophy  into  persuasive 
symbok). 

Thus,  the  meaning  of  the  Imam,  of  the  philosopher  and  of  the 
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lawgiver  is  identical.  True,  philosophy  in  itself  denotes  (only) 
theoretical  excellence;  but  if  this  excellence  is  pursued  to  its  ultimate 
perfection  in  fill  respects,  it  must  embrace  the  other  abilities. 
Similarly,  the  concept  of  law-giver  denotes  an  excellence  of  the 
knowledge  of  deducing  the  conditions  of  practical  intelligibles  and 
of  actualizidg  them  in  peoples  and  states;  but  if  these  are  to  be 
based  on  knowledge,  they  must  be  preceded  by  theoretical  excellence : 
they  are  related  to  each  other  as  a  consequent  is  related  to  its 
antecedent.’®* 

The  real  and  ultimate  aim,  as  has  now  emerged,  of  the  state  and 
its  laws  is  the  diflusion  of  philosophy  among  people,  in  so  far  as 
this  is  possible,  and  bringing  them  near  unto  God,  or,  as  Plato  has 
it,  it  is  the  ‘tendance  of  the  soul*.  Even  according  to  Aviceima, 
who  starts  by  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  morality  and  law  as 
a  dire  necessity  to  prevent  excessive  self-interest,  the  end  of  law 
is  to  prepare  men  for  a  spiritual  purpose:  ‘the  benefit  of  religious 
acts  (conceived  not  in  a  narrow  sense  but  as  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  Shari‘a)  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  Apostolic  Law  by  which 
people’s  existence  is  secured,  and  that  they  are  brought  near  imto 
God  through  purification’  {NajSt,  p.  308,  7-9).  So  al-Farabi: 
‘Philosophy  of  this  description  (i.e.  one  which  does  not  remain 
personal  but  aims  at  self-propagation  at  large,  in  so  far,  of  course, 
as  is  possible)  has  come  to  us  only  from  the  Greeks — ^fi:om  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Neither  of  these  has  given  us  mere  (theoretical)  philosophy, 
without  also  giving  us  the  ways  to  it  and  methods  of  re-creating 
it  (among  men)  when  it  is  destroyed  or  become  distorted’  {Tah§U 
al  Sa'ada,  p.  47,  3-5). 

It  is  this  kind  of  doctrine  of  the  inter-dependence  of  theory  and 
practice  which  has  produced  the  amalgam  of  Muhammad  cum 
Plato-Aristotle.  It  results  in  a  type  of  pragmatism  which  says  that  true 
philosophy  must  be  workable  in  history,  and  conversely,  that  that 
which  has  successfully  worked  in  history  must  be  true  philosophy. 
It  supplements  the  images  both  of  the  prophet  of  Islam  and  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  Muhammad  was  a  prophet  who  not  only  gave 
a  good  but  a  successful  law  to  the  world;  surely,  he  must  have  been 
a  philosopher?  And  if  Muhammad  was  a  true  philosopher,  in  promul¬ 
gating  his  religion  and  law  he  must  have  but  talked  only  in  successful 
parables  down  to  people.  Conversely,  since  the  Greek  personalities 
in  question  and  others  were  undoubtedly  great  philosophers  and 
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they  4id  not,  indeed,  keep  their  philosophy  to  themselves,  but 
formulated  actual  theories  of  state  and  law  on  its  basis,  surely, 
they  were  divinely  inspired  prophets?*®  Only  here  ^ye  have  to  stop 
one  step  short,  for  Aese  philosophers  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the 
pragmatic  criterion  of  success: 

‘The  real  philosopher  is  such  as  has  been  described  in  these  pages. 
If,  even  though  he  is  a  perfect  philosopher,  people  do*  not  benefit 
fiom  him,  this  is  not  through  a  fault  of  but  because  of  those  who 
do  not  listen  to  him  and  those  who  do  not  think  it  proper  that  he 
should  be  listened  to.  The  king-imam,  then,  is  such  by  virtue  of 
his  essence  and  his  art,  irrespective  of  whether  he  finds  people  who 
would  accept  him  or  not,  whether  he  is  obeyed  or  not,  whether  he 
finds  a  people  who  co-operate  with  him  in  realizing  his  purpose  or 
not,  just  as  a  physician  is  such  by  his  essence  and  his  art  and  by 
his  ability  to  treat  the  sick,  irrespective  of  whether  he  finds  patients 
or  not,  can  obtain  suitable  instruments  for  his  work  or  not,  be  he 
poor  or  rich.  But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  physician,  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  established  whether  he  is  a  real  physician  or  a  seeming  one, 
except  if  some  of  these  factors  obtain,  similarly,  the  imamate  of  an 
imam,  the  philosophy  of  a  philosopher  and  the  ruletship  of  a  king 
is  never  beyond  doubt  imless  he  can  procure  instruments  to  use  in 
his  work  and  people  whose  service  he  can  use  to  the  achievement  of 
his  ends.’*^  (al-Farabi,  Ta^l  d‘Sa‘Sda,  pp.  46, 12-47,  2). 

VTherefore,  although  the  Muslim  philosophers  affirm  the  divine 
missionary  chai^cter  of  the  leading  Greek  thinkers,  their  principle 
of  the  successful  executability  of  this  mission  in  actual  history, 
tends  to  emphasize  rather  the  figures  of  Moses,  Jesus  and,  par 
excellence,  of  Muhammad.  That  is  why  the  philosophical  image  of  the 
Prophet  has  much  more  grafted  on  it  than  the  images  of  the  Greek 
thinkers  (who  are  represented  more  or  less  faithfully  according  to 
the  late  Hellenic  tradition),  for  the  formal  Greek  characteristics 
of  a  primarily  intellectual  perfection  are  required  as  a  base  for  the 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  an  actual  Ustoriced  paradigm. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  doctrine  is  the  pei> 
sonality  of  Muhammad,  the  formal  characteristics  Hellenic.  This 
may  sound  a  platitude,  but  it  is  an  important  one,  for  it  shows  that 
in  framing  this  image  the  philosophers  acted  from  a  genuine  and 
sincere  motive  and  were  not  merely  artificially  trying  to  engraft 
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Greek  doctrines  on  Islam.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  I  think,  that  the 
MusHm  philosophers  should  have  derived  their  principle  of  success 
entirely  from  t^>e  history  of  Islam  itself.  The  principle  is  assumed  in 
the  ancient  cults  of  rulers  where  religion  and  politics  went  hand  in 
hand — ^the  divine  must  succeed  and  the  successful  must  be  divine. 
The  Iranian-HeUenic  doctrines  of  the  Tyche  in  this  connection  are 
an  intellectual  expression  of  this  assumption.  It  was,  therefore, 
both  natur^  and  easy  for  the  philosophers  to  engraft  the  invisible 
to  the  visible — a  philosophical  back-ground  to  an  actually  successful 
religio-political  order — ^than  vice-versa. 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  philosophers’  conception  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  law  to  philosophy.  Rdigious  law,  is,  of  course,  based  on 
the  inculcation  of  certain  beliefs  about  God,  the  world  and  after¬ 
life.  Now  these  beliefr,  as  shown  above  in  Section  II  of  thisi  chapter, 
are,  according  to  our  philosophers,  not  beliefr  in  pure  truth  but  in 
symbols  of  that  truth.  Correspondingly,  the  law  whiefi,  is  but  a 
method  of  realizing  these  beliefr — ^b^efi  which  may  serve  as 
pedagogy  for  the  finer  membera  of  the  community  and  lead  them 
on  to  higher  truth  but  which  must  remain  literal  truth  for  the  bulk 
— ^must  in  itself  remain  a  lower  discipline  than  the  study  of  philo¬ 
sophy  itself.  In  Section  II  we  have  given  Aviceima’s  and  al-Farabi’s 
statements  on  their  conception  of  the  relationship  between  philosophy 
and  religion  or,  rather,  between  ‘philosophic  religion’  and  ‘organized 
religions’.  Here  is  a  very  graphic  picture  of  how  the  philosopher 
is  to  realize  both  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy  in  society. 
After  saying  that  a  perfect  philosopher  is  only  he  who  can  devise 
a  method  of  actualizing  philosophical  truth,  al-Far^bi  says  {Tdh^il 
dl"‘Sa‘ada  p.  40,  5  sq.).  (  ,v  i 

f 

‘To  make  others  understand  something  is  of  two  kinds:  either 
by  making  its  essence  to  be  truly  conceived  or  communicatiag  an 
image  which  symbolizes  it.  Similarly,  judgment  is  formed  in  two 
ways:  either  by  a  convincing  rational  argument  or  by  persuasion.** 
When  (immaterial)  existents  are  known  and  conceived  in  their 
essences  and  judgments  are  formed  of  them  on  convincing  rational 
arguments,  this  knowledge  constitutes  philosophy,  but  when  imagi¬ 
nation  receives  their  imitative  symbob  and  judgments  are  formed 
about  these  symbols  by  the  persuasive  method,  this  type  of  knowledge 
was  termed  by  the  ancients  “religion”.*®  When,  however,  the  truth 
itself  is  sought  to  communicate  by  persuasive  means  (rather  than 
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ratioi^),  the  religion  thus  generated  is  called  *‘the  commonplace 
mutilated  philosophy.”®* 

‘Religion,  thus  according  to  them,  symbolizes  philosophy  although 
they  are  both  concerned  with  the  very  same  objects  and  both  seek  to 
give  the  ultimate  principles  of  existence,  for  they  give  the  First 
Principle  and  Cause,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man — ^vJhich  consti¬ 
tutes  his  ultimate  Happiness — ^and  of  each  other  existent.  (The  only 
difference  is  that)  whatever  philosophy  gives  as  a  ratiohal  concept, 
religion  gives  as  an  image  and  wherever  philosophy  demonstrates  by 
argument,  religion  merely  persuades. 

‘Thus,  whereas  philosophy  gives  the  essence  of  the  First  Principle 
and  of  the  immaterial  secondary  principles  ...  in  a  rational  form, 
religion  figurizes  them  by  images  taken  from  material  principles 
and  principles  of  state.  Similarly,  it  figurizes  the  divine  acts  by  the  acts 
of  the  principles  of  state,  the  acts  of  natural  forces  and  principles,  by  suitable 
volitional  fUculties,  habits  and  arts,  as  Plato  does  in  the  Timaeus. 
Religion’s  figuiization  of  the  rationals  by  sensibles  is  e.g.  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  matter  by  Hell  or  Darkness  or  Water,®®  or  of  non-existence 
by  Darkness.  In  the  same  way,  the  types  of  ultimate  happiness  which 
are  the  ends  of  human  virtuous  activity  are  symbolized  by  goods 
which  are  only  seemingly  happiness,  ®*  .  .  .  the  several  grades  of 
fetemal)  existence  are  symbolized  by  the  ranks  of  temporal  exist¬ 
ence.®®  In  all  this,  the  symbols  should  be  as  near  to  reality  as 
possible.  .  .  .  Philosophy  is  temporally  prior  to  religion.’ 

Whence  comes  the  doctrine  that  a  Milla — a.  legally  instituted 
religious  community  or  the  religious  ideals  of  a  group  together 
with"  the  state-laws  as  the  machinery  for  realizing  them — is  an 
‘imitation’  philosophy,  never  capable  of  rising  to  the  higher  truth, 
but  an  inevitable  instrument  of  making  people  relatively  good? 
The  idea  that  the  state  and  the  law  are  of  a  lower  order  than  philo¬ 
sophy  and  only  approximations  to  it,  is  afSrmed  by  Plato  in  the 
latter  part  of  die  Politicus,  but  that,  according  to  him,  is  the  case 
only  when  the  ideal  law-giver  is  not  actually  present.  That  inherently 
and  imder  all  conditions,  statecraft  must  fail  to  realize  the  highest 
goal  and  is  doomed  to  realize  only  a  ‘symbolic’  bliss  is  not  a  Platonic 
doctrine.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  Aristotelian.  For,  although  for 
Aristotle,  the  life  of  contemplation  is  better  than  that  of  action,  he 
nowhere  conceives  of  the  state  as  existing  purely  or  primarily  for  the 
masses  who  are  eternally  doomed  to  a  shadow-happiness. 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  Stoic  conception  of  the 
‘tripartite  theology*  according  to  which  the  ‘civil’  theology  or 
religion,  as  opposed  to  the  philosophic  reli^on,  is  the  lot  of  the 
masses  who  can  not  only  not  understand  philosophy  but  must  not 
imderstand  it  for  it  would  harm  their  religion.  This  doctrine  was 
formulated  by  the  Stoic  Panatius  as  a  defence  of  the  popular  religion 
against  the  onslaught  of  the  Hellenic  enlightenment.  The  pagan 
Roman  poiItifF,  Scaevola  gave  it  clerical  authority.*® 
j  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Islamic  philosophy  there  is,  strictly 
shaking,  nothing  which  corresponds  to  the  ‘mytibical’  or  ‘poetical’ 
division  of  theology.  The  reason  is  that  the  Greeks  had  no  revealed 
scripture  as  such  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  had,  during  the  centuries, 
deeply  influenced  the  religious  life  of  the  people  and  were  later 
regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  sages.  In  this  process,  poetry  jtself  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  something  quasi-divine,  giving  a  peep, 
even  though  a  blinking  one,  into  reality.  But  the  poets  had,  at  the 
same  time,  conjured  up  extraordinary  crude  and  silly  pictiues  of 
the  gods  and  the  after-life.  It  therefore  became  imperative  for  the 
Stoics  to  distinguish  this  kind  of  theology  from  the  philosophical 
and  the  civil.  But  even  so  the  philosopher  Varro,  according  to 
whom  the  ‘poetical’  theology  is  meant  for  the  theatre,  the  ‘natural’ 
for  the  philosopher  and  the  ‘civil’  for  the  state-community,®*  admits 
that  the  last  one  partakes  of  the  other  two,  especially  the  poetical: 

‘Ait  enim  (Varro),  ea  quae  scribunt  poetae,  minus  esse  quam 
ut  populi  sequi  debeant;  quae  autem  philosophi,  plus  quam  ut  ea 
vulgum  scrutari  expediat.  “Quae  ac  abhorrent”,  inquit,  “ut  tamen 
ex  utroque  genere  ad  civiles  rationes  assumpta  sint  non  pauca.  .  .  .” 
(Augustine,  op.  cit  VI,  6).  It  thus  turns  out  that  ‘civil  theology* 
or  positive  religion  embodies  in  its  laws  certaip  poetic  images  or 
symbols  with  some  mixture  of  pure  or  philosophical  theology. 

Now,  this  exactly  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Muslim  philosophers’ 
conception  of  the  Milla.  The  Milla  contains  certain  hints  about  the 
pure  truth  but  is  essentially  constituted  by  symbols,  although  these 
symbols  are  the  best  since  they  are  the  absolute  minimum  for  the 
common  man  and  avoid  the  extravagance  of  the  ‘artistic’  religion. 
We  see  therefore  that  the  essential  theory  is  the  same  although  its 
terms  have  substantizilly  changed.  No  doubt,  this  fact  makes  it 
easier,  not  more  difficult,  for  the  philosophers  to  defend  Islam 
with  the  help  of  this  scheme,  than  it  had  been  for  a  pagzm  Scaevola 
to  defend  Ms  popular  religion. 
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Nor,  indeed  do  the  Muslim  philosophers  envisage  that  the  philo¬ 
sopher*  can  remain  above  or  beyond  the  Milla:  *A  philosopher  must 
perform  the  external  (bodily)  acts  and  observe  the  duties  of  the  law, 
for  if  a  person  disregards  a  law  ordained  as  incumbent  by  a  prophet 
and  then  pursues  philosophy,  he  must  be  deserted.  He  should  consider 
unlawful  for  himself  what  is  unlawful  in  his  Milla.*^"*’  Hus' is  because 
an  ordinary  philosopher  may  vnderstand  the  intentions  of  the  prophet 
but  he  cannot  institute  a  new  law :  ‘This  (prophetic)  status  is  that  of  a 
teacher  (of  the  whole  MiUa)  and  cannot  be  reached  by  every  one.  My 
master  Aristotle  reported  his  master  Plato  as  saying  that  the  peat  of 
knowledge  (gnosis)  is  too  high  for  any  and  every  bird  to  reach.’ 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  historical  sources  of  this  doctrine.  But 
why  was  it  adopted?  Indeed,  the  question  may  be  broadened: 
Why  was  this  Bision  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  the  Intellect, 
the  later  *neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Symbolization,  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  inner  inspiration  and  of  external  para-per¬ 
ceptual  experience,  and  the  equally  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  ‘Civil 
theology*  instituted  by  the  sage-Law-giver,  carried  out  to  construct 
a  comprehensive  and  complex  theory  of  prophecy  for  which  there  is 
no  parallel  in  pre-Islamic  philosophy,  even  though  each  of  its  several 
constituents  is  pre-lslamic?  The  answer  is  inevitably  that  this 
was  done  purposely  with  a  view  to  giving  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  actual  performance  and  the  doctrine  of 
Intellect  was  introduced  to  serve  as  the  necessary  base  without 
which  the  whole  superstructure  would  collapse.  There  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  during  the  medieval  Islamic  enlightenment,  the 
Shari' a  with  its  beliefi  and  lavra  was  in  an  acute  crisis.  The  first 
phase  of  this  criids  resolved  by  al-.^^‘ari  had  barely  passed  when  the 
philosophical  crisis  began.  The  appearance  of  the  famous  medical 
doctor  and  philosopher  Razi,  who  dubbed  all  positive  religions 
as  impostures,  was  not  and  cannot  have  been  an  isolated  incident. 
Avicerma  himself  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  epistle  on  Prophecy 
(ap.  Tis*Ras£‘il)  of  the  ‘doubts’  of  his  correspondent  regarding  the 
Faith,  and  he  has  rebuked  in  more  than  one  place  the  ‘irreligious 
so-caUed  philosophers’,  just  as  he  has  rebuked  the  ‘common  herd’ 
and  its  leaders.  This  crisis  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Hellenistic  paganism 
which  the  Stoics  tried  to  avert.  But  quite  apart  from  this  ctins, 
the  philosophers  too  had  a  desperate  need  for  understanding  Islam 
themselves  in  terms  of  their  rationalism. 

From  this  point  of  view,  and  within  these  terms  of  reference. 
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therefore,  the  philosophers  are  justifiably  called  ‘defenders  of  the 
Faith’.“*  Their  attempt  to  formulate  the  theory  of  revelation  was 
quite  conscious  and  deliberate.  Nevertheless,  I  find  it  irreconcilable 
with  facts  wh&i  P.  L.  Gardet  wishes  to  see  in  this  attempt  an  ‘ex¬ 
tension’  of  the  philosophic  system  on  the  part  of  the  pMosophers 
(or,  at  any  rate,  of  Avicenna).  Indeed,  P.  Gardet  says  that 
Avicenna  has  ad^d  the  theory  of  prophecy,  inspired  wholly  by  the 
Islamic  tradition,  as  something  entirely  new  to  the  Greek  tradition 
of  philosophy.  If  Islam  could  bring  such  fiir-reaching  changes  in 
Avicenna’s  system,  why  should  he  have  denied  the  temporal  creation 
of  the  World  or  philosophically  rejected  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh?  I  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  stitch  of  this  elaborate 
theory  has  its  source  in  Greek  ideas,  although  many  of  these  ideas, 
— e.g.  the  more  spiritual  and  refined  idea  of  sympathy — ^appear 
in  a  less  occult  and  more  scientific  form.  And  the  intricate  eclectic 
elaboration  is,  of  course,  new.  • 

There  is  much  in  this  theory  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  accepted 
by  the  orthodoxy.  On  the  whole,  the  intellectualist  basis  of  this 
system,  even  though  foreign  to  early  Islam,  was  not  rejected  off¬ 
hand,  although  attempts  were  made  to  ‘de-naturalize’  it  as  much  as 
possible  and  in  varying  degrees.  Nor  would  the  orthodox  thinkers 
quEurel  with  the  pMosophical  view  that  the  anthropomorphic  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  Koran  about  God  are  not  meant  to  be  taken 
literally.^®*  But  it  is  on  the  positive  side  as  to  what  they  do  mean  that 
the  orthodox  violently  disagree  with  the  philosophers  and  tend  to 
place  their  reliance  cHefly  on  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  language 
rather  than  on  allegorization.  But  the  basic  trouble  was  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  conception  of  the  religion — ^both  its  beliefi  and  its  laws — as  -mere 
symbols  from  which  there  is  no  escape  to  reality  for  the  masses. 
Not  only  did  this  symbol-reality  dichotomy  cut  at  the  roots  of  the 
traditional  Islam:  it  sought  to  introduce  a  distinction  of  the  naturally 
privileged  and  the  naturally  barred  in  a  society  to  which  essential 
egalitarianism  was  a  cardinal  article  of  faith.  The  philosophical 
distinction,  in  fact,  was  incurable  and  far  more  ominous  than  the 
mystic  distinction  between  those  having  an  inner  spiritual  life  and 
those  who  were  content  only  with  the  external  observances  of  the 
law,  for,  a  para-mystical  distinction — ^that  of  Islam  and  Iman — 
was  accepted  by  orthodoxy,  as  expressing  a  distinction  mthin  a  whole, 
between  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  not  an  absolute 
separation  and  disengagement  of  the  two. 
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NOTES 

1.  This  doctrine  also  occurs  in  a  treatise  called  aUTaHiqdt  (Haydarabad, 
1346  A.H.,  p.  24,  10  s^.)  attributed  to  al-Farabi:  ‘our  knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds:  one  multiple,  which  is  called  the  psychic  knowledge,  and  the  other 
non-multiple  which  is  called  noetic  and  simple.  For  example,  if  an  in¬ 
telligent  (‘aqil)  man  is  holding  a  discussion  with  a  friend  who  makes  a 
lengthy  discourse  (i.e.  by  way  of  question),  the  former  presents  that  whole 
discourse  to  his  mind  and,  while  ihtis  reflecting  upon  it,  he  has  a  certainty 
(I  read  yatayaqqanu  for  yata^ayyanu)  that  he  is  going  to  (i.e.  can)  answer 
it  without  (yet)  having  any  detailed  knowledge  of  the  answers  (to  be 
given).  Then  he  begins  to  .  .  .  etc.’  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  this 
treatise  embodies  also  certain  other  doctrines  which  contradict  al- 
Farabfs  position  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter:  e.g.  it  is  here  main¬ 
tained  that  even  the  potential  intellect  survives  (p.  i,  18)  and  that  the 
potential  inffeUect  is  a  separate  substance  (p.  10,  16;  p.  12,  15;  p.  13,  10). 
There  is  also  another  important  consideration  concerning  the  cognitive 
powers  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Al-Farabi  holds  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
have  no  imagination  proper  but  only  intellect  and,  further,  that  their 
intellect  has  no  potentiality  whatever  (e.g.  Siydsat,  p.  5).  According  to 
Avicenna,  on  the  other  hand,  these  beings  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
potential  intellect  since  they  possess  a  discursive,  psychic  reasoning  and 
further,  they  have  imagination.  On  this  latter  doctrine  among  other 
things,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  Avicenna  bases  his  theory  of  the 
‘imaginative’  prophecy,  and  on  this  score,  was  rebuked  by  Averroes  who 
in  his  Tahajut  aUTakajut  (ed,  Bouyges,  Beirut,  1930,  p.  495,  5  sq.)  asserts 
that  this  view  is  the  invention  of  Avicenna.  For  Avicenna’s  view  see  Van 
den  Bergh,  Epitom,  d.  Metaph.  des  Averroes.  pp.  117-8.  Now  both  these 
Avicennian  doctrines  appear  in  this  treatise  (p.  9,  19;  p-  98,  12). 

2.  Plotinus,  Enn.  V,  8,  5,  speaks  of  a  Wisdom  {uo^ia)  which  is  not  made 
up  of  a  mass  of  propositions  and  theorems  but  is  one  and  total  which  then 
generates  and  deploys  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  propositions:  odKert 
crwreBeicrav  ix  d€o>prjfLdrcov,  oAA’  oAi^v  ev  rt,  od  rrjv  crvyKeifiiur^v  cic  ttoAAwv 
€ior  €P,  oAAd  /zfiAAov  avaXvoiievrjv  elar  TrXijdos  cf  ivos.  In  V,  8,  4,  Plotinus 
says  that  we  do  not  imderstand  this  Wisdom  because  we  imagine  that 
knowledge  is  a  mass  made  up  of  discrete  theorems  and  propositions 
which,  he  contends,  is  not  the  case  even  with  our  ordinary  knowledge,  let 
alone  of  the  higher  Wisdom.  Plotinus  builds  this  doctrine  up  on  the  analogy 
of  the  creative  reason  in  Nature  which  he  has  discussed  in  V,  8,  3.  He 
speaks  of  apparently  the  same  Wisdom  in  IV,  4,  1 1-12  where  it  is  called 
<f>p6vriais>  There  again  the  wisdom  of  the  Sage  is  built  on  the  analogy  of 
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Nature;  and  Plotinus  uses  such  terms  as  the  seminal  and  creative  reason. 
He  also  uses  terms  like  certainty  and  assurance.  These  arc  a  testimony  of 
the  Stoical  influence.  (See  also  Chap.  I,  n.  32) 

3.  The  Stoics  had  distingmshed  between  the  prophecy  by  Divine  Posession 
or  Inspiration  which  comes  without  learning,  both  at  intellectual  and 
imaginative  levels  (cf.  Ps.-Plutarch,  VzL  Poes*  Horn*  ii,  212:  r6  arexyov 
Kal  oSiSaKTov  [rijs  ixavriiajs])  on  the  one  hand,  and  divination  by  means  of 
a  rational  interpretation  of  signs  on  the  other;  cf.  Cic*  De  Div*  I  i8,  34. 
lamblichus,  in  Dc  Myst.  (10,  3-4)  rejects  other  kinds  of  prophecy  except 
that  by  Inspiration:  yuovT]  toIvvp  Bela  [lavriK^  awwirrofievr^  rofe  Oeois  .  .  . 
Kalrwv  Beicov  vo^fyseoiv  /i,€T€;^oi>cra  (lO,  4) ;  see  below,  n.  lO. 

4.  al-‘aql  al-munfa‘il  (the  passive  intellect  which  al-Farabi,  however, 
uses  interchangeably  with  ‘aql  bi’l-fi‘l  (the  actual  intellect)  bolji  here  and 
in  the  Madina  (pp.  57,  22-58,  16). 

5.  i.e.  by  al-Farabi  himself;  cf.  the  list  of  his  works  in  al-Qjfp. 

6.  Siydsdt^  p.  49,  4  sq. 

7.  According  to  al-FarabI  the  Active  Intelligence  becomes  a  quasi-form 
for  the  prophet’s  mind,  but  he  never  says  that  the  prophetic  intellect 
becomes  the  Active  Intellect  itself.  The  fiirthest  he  goes  is  to  say  that  at 
this  stage  the  human  mind  becomes  of  the  same  order  as  the  Active  Intellect. 

8.  For  this  doctrine  see  my  Avicenna^ s  Psychology^  pp.  35-7, 93  sq;  the  same 
account  appears  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  and  the  I^drdt. 

9.  Aristotle  {Anal*  Post*  i,  54)  says  that  some  people,  by  an  inborn 

sagacity  {dyxlvoia)  are  able  to  guess  the  middle  term  in  an  ‘imperceptible 
time’.  With  the  Stoics  {Stoicorum  Veterum  Fragmenta  III,  66,  7)  this 
‘sagacity’  has  become  a  form  of  knowledge  {iTnar^firj)  by  which  the  wise 
man  is  able  to  discover  the  right  action  ‘on  the  spot’;  (cf.  also  the  Stoic 
doctrine  that  the  non-sage  becomes  a  sage  with  a  coup:  Plutarch, 
Stoic.^  Repugn*^  2  sq.).  Plutarch  himself  conceives  of  the  highest  mystical 
illumination  as  a  sudden  occurrence  like  lightning  by  which  the  soul, 
touching  the  divine  being  (the  Daimon),  becomes  possessed  of  total  Reality 
{De  Is  "jj):  Sc  rov  vorjrov  Kal  eiXiKpivovs  Kal  dyCov  vorjais  warrep  dorrpaTrri 
hiaXaprfsaaa  tQ  ^ItvxS  diTTO^  ttotc  Buyetv  Kal  irpocnSeiv  irapicrxe  *  *  *  irpos  rd 
Trptdrov  eKelvo  Kal  aTiAouv  Kal  avXov  i^dXXovrai  Kal  Biyyavres  drrXojs  rijs 
rrepl  avro  KaBapds  aXrjBeias  otovo  evreXer^  reXos  rrjv  ^iXoao<j>Lav  vofJbi^ovaL. 

Cf.  Plato  {Phdr*  250c) :  oAdicAi^pa  Kal  d^tXa  *  *  *  iv  aiyfj  KaBapd, 
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10.  In  the  note  3  above  we  saw  that  the  Stoics  had  divided  prophecy  into 
two  kinds,  one  ‘natural’  or  by  means  of  inspiration  and  inspired  dreams, 
the  second  by  rational  conjecture  through  an  interpretation  of  signs. 
Since  everything  in  the  world  is  bound  by  an  unalterable  sequence  of 
causes  and  effects  (or  Fate),  if  one  were  capable  of  discerning  them  all 
at  one  glance,  there  would  be  no  need  of  die  second  kind,  but  as  it  is, 
although  in  ecstasy  a  prophet  may  know  some  of  these  causes,  no  human 
being  can  know  them  aU  {Cicero  De  Dio.  I,  126-7):  ‘casdejmque  causas 
verisinaile  est  rerum  futurarum  cemi  ab  eis  qui  aut  per  furorem  eas  aut 
in  quiete  videant.  Praeterea  cum  fato  omnia  fiant,  ...  si  quis  mortalis 
possit  esse  qui  colligationem  causarum  onmium  perspiciat  animo,  nihil 
eum  profecto  fallat.  .  .  .  Quod  cxim  nemo  facere  nisi  deus  possit,  relin- 
quendum  est  homini,  ut  signis  quibusdam  consequentia  declarantibus 
futura  praesentiat.’  See  Avicenna’s  J^ajdty  p.  302,  21  sq.  ‘if  a  man  could 
know  ^1  the  events  in  earth  and  in  the  heavens  and  their  natures,  he 
would  know  what  happens  in  the  future’,  and  the  rejection  of  the  claims 
of  astronomers.  Now  just  such  an  intuitive  discernment  of  the  total  Reality 
is  envisaged  in  the  Muslim  philosophers*  doctrine  of  prophecy  and 
therefore  we  see  that  there  is  no  trace  here  of  sign-interpretation:  the 
prophet  comes  to  grasp  the  whole  Reality.  See  Plutarch’s  statement  in 
the  last  note;  also  Corp.  Herm*  I,  22:  Kal  ra  Trdvra  yvoopliovm 

i.e.  the  gnostics  when  the  nous  becomes  their  helper — lamblichus, 
De  MysU  III,  28,  rejects  divination  by  art  and  ‘Sympatheia’  as  being 
only  imperfect  images  of  the  ‘Divine  Prophecy’  which  is  described  as  a 
‘unitary  reason  and  order,  a  single  (total  and  simple)  intelligible  and 
immutable  truth’,  incapable  of  increase  or  decrease.  According  to 
lamblichus,  however,  this  ‘Divine  Prophecy’  depends  entirely  on  God 
and  is  something  miraculous,  having  no  ground  whatsoever  in  a  natural 
capacity  of  the  soul.  In  III,  17  he  says  that  God  can  bestow  wisdom  and 
intelligence  on  the  foolish,  a  wisdom  which  excels  all  knowledge. 

For  the  doctrine  that  although  the  nous  is  a  unity,  it  has  an  order 
and  non-temporal  sequence  cf.  the  above  quotation  from  Cicero  and 
lamblichus;  see  also  PAz*fo,  De  Opif.  Mundi^  15-20,  Plotinus,  Erm^  III,  8, 
etc.;  cf.  also  Bergson’s  doctrine  of  ‘Pure  Dxiration’  according  to  which 
we  are  intuitively  acquainted  with  a  total  order  without  the  temporal 
sequence  of  past,  present  and  future.  For  Avicenna,  as  for  the  Stoics,  such 
a  kind  of  knowledge  has  certainty  (yaqinl,  cf.  the  Stoic  doctrine  that 
TiLarvs  belongs  to  the  Sage  only  \Stoic.  Vet,  Frag,  III,  147,  18  etc.]) 
because,  thanks  to  the  unalterable  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  every  event 
is  fixed  and  necessary.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  that  not  all  events  are  pre-determined.  But  instead  of  rejecting 
fore-knowledge  of  such  ‘events’,  he  holds  that  these  are  foreknown  by 
Gk)d  (and  the  prophets)  as  possible  only  {De  Fato  ap,  Scripta  Minora^ 
ed.  Bruns,  p.  201). 
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1 1.  We  see  at  this  point  the  meaning  of  Avicenna’s  doctrine  of  confidence 
and  certainty.  An  ordinary  man  has  first  to  acquire  a  certain  hahiius  or 
skill  in  a  certain  profession  so  that  he  becomes  confident  of  doing  original 
and  creative  thihking  in  that  field  and  thereby,  by  the  aid  of  the  Active 
Intelligence,  discovers  new  truths  in  that  particular  field.  The  prophet, 
on  the  other  hand,  already  possesses  a  capacity  which  is  of  the  order  of  the 
intellect  in  habitu.  He  already  possesses  an  assurance,  so  that  by  the  aid 
of  the  Active  Intelligence  he  can  create  all  knowledge  by  himself  and  at  a 
stioke.  Again,  whereas  an  ordinary  mind  cannot  know  all  the  relations 
between  things  since  its  knowledge  is  piecemeal,  the  prophet  has  all  the 
relations  at  once  present  in  his  mind.  This  is  not  merely  a  quantitative 
difference  but  a  qualitative  one.  The  most  glaring  difference  will  be  in 
the  sphere  of  law  and  morality,  as  we  shall  see.  It  is  the  prophet  alone,  who 
seeing  the  nature  of  the  whole  course  of  history  at  a  glance,  is  able  to 
create  moral  values  and  to  embody  them  in  legal  prescriptions. 

12.  This  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  Psychology  of  the  Shifff  ihe  Intellect 
and  the  Soul  of  the  Universe  are  sharply  distinguished;  mark  the  shifting 
terminology. 

13.  The  idea  of  common,  self-evident  notions  is,  of  course,  Stoic. 

14.  This  is  identical  with  the  ‘third  faculty  of  the  soul’  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quotation:  mark  how  the  Active  or  the  Angelic  Intellect 
is  described  both  as  a  ‘part  of  the  soul’  and  as  existing  in  the  soul  not 
essentially  but  only  accidentally. 

15.  cf.  al-Farabi,  Siydsdt  (pp.  49,  19-50,  2) ;  ‘Then  there  emanates  from 
the  Active  Intelligence  into  the  passive  (human)  intellect  a  faculty  (or 
power)  by  which  (man,  i.e.  the  prophet)  understands  the  moral4egal 
values  of  things  and  acts  and  can  correctly  put  them  in  the  service  of 
ultimate  happiness,  thanks  to  this  emanation  . .  .  which  is  Revelation.’ 

16.  The  passage  is  in  Avicenna’s  Risald  ft  Ithbdt  al-Nubuwwdt  (in  Tis^  \ 
Rasdhl^  Cairo,  1326  A.H.),  p.  121-17,  p.  124,  3. 

17.  Aristotle  himself  is  not  very  clear  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
‘intellect  which  makes  all  things’  and  ‘the  intellect  which  becomes  all 
things’  in  his  discussion  of  the  distinction  between  two  intellects  in 
De  An.3  III,  5.  Later,  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  identified  the  Active 
Intellect  with  God,  not  being  very  faithful  to  the  actual  language  of  his 
master  (e.g.  ‘in  the  soul,’  ‘when  separated’).  For  the  Stoics,  who  took 
popular  religious  notions  into  their  philosophy,  the  guiding  principle  of 
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each  man  is  his  daimon.  One  can  ask  questions  of  it  and  hear  answers 
from  it  {Epictetus^  iii,  22,  53;  Plutarch,  De  Gm.  Socr,^  20).  For  Plutarch, 
the  real  man  is  outside  the  mipirical  man,  transcending  his  rational  soul 
and  is  to  be  called  Daimon  and  not  nous,  for  what  existl^  in  the  rational 
soul  is  not  knowledge- but  only  reflections  in  a  mirror.  (See  the  quotation 
from  De  Gen,  Socr,  in  Chap.  I.).  Here  we  see  clearly  that  the  Daimon  is 
distinguished  from  the  empirical  man  but  identified  with  the  ideal  man: 
that  which  directs  and  guides  the  former  is  the  latter. 

For  Plotinus  the  daimon  is  always  the  relatively  superior  ^principle  for 
what  is  under  its  guidance  and  direction  (Enn.  Ill,  4);  for  the  sage,  who 
represents  the  pinnacle  of  hximanity,  the  daimon  is  therefore  none  other 
than  the  intelligible  God  {Enn.  Ill,  4,  6),  or  the  nous  itself.  This  nous 
possesses  the  real  intelligibles;  the  soul  possesses  only  the  traces  of  these 
intelligibles  and  in  contemplation  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  these 
real  ones.  The  stages  by  which  this  is  reached  are  (i)  the  purification, 
(2)  the  ‘return’  or  conversion  towards  the  nous,  (3)  contemplation; 
{Enn,  I,  ii,  4^ :  oiK  avra^  dAAd  rifiTov^‘  Set  odv  rov  tijttov  rots 

aXTjda/ovs,  &v  Kol  oi  rjirroi,  i<f)apfJL6a<u.  Taxo,  Si  /cat  ovro)  Xeyerai  exetv, 
on  6  vovs  aXXorpLos  /cat  fiaXurra  Si  od/c  dXXorpios,  Srav  npos  airov  pXenr), 
The  nous  therefore  becomes  ‘ours’  in  contemplation,  even  though  it 
is  not  so  when  we  do  not  contemplate  it.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that 
Plotinus  denies  {Enn.  V,  iii,  3)  that  the  nous  is  a  part  of  the  soul. 
Indeed,  according  to  Plotinus  what  we  ‘are’  or  our  self  changes  at  different 
levels  depending  on  what  our  guiding  principle  is. 

In  any  case,  the  Muslim  philosophical  tradition  of  revelation  does  not 
envisage  that  total  ‘otherness’  of  the  giver  of  revelation  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  Semitic  tradition.  This  total  ‘otherness’  was  safeguarded  by 
Philo  who  regarded  revelation  as  a  suspension  or  suppression  of  the 
prophet’s  self  by  God  or  by  a  divine  agent  (see  his  Quis  rer.  249  sq.) ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  safeguarded  it  in  order  to  establish  the  purity  of 
verbal  revelation.  The  Muslim  philosophers  regard  revelation  not  as  a 
suppression  of  the  prophet’s  personality  but  as  its  enlargement,  an 
enlargement  which  already  lies  potentially  in  the  prophet  and  which, 
when  actualized,  makes  him  a  member  of  the  ided  world.  Therefore, 
they  had  to  seek  other  philosophical  methods  in  order  to  make  possible 
verbal  revelation  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  section. 


18.  Plato,  Pkd.  80  a;  (the  soul)  resembles  CJod  (at  its  highest  stage); 
it  is  BeoeiZea  ri  (ibid.  95  c) ;  in  Rep,  500  d,  the  true  philosopher  is  detos\ 
‘according  to  me,  man  is  never  God  {Oeos)  but  Divine  {Oetos)  and  I  give 
this  name  to  all  (true)  philosophers’  {Soph,  216  b).  The  Hermetist 
describes  such  a  man  as  o  rov  Beov  SetcriKos  /cal  Beip  crwovcriasnKSs 
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(i,e.  an  associate  of  God  =WalIy  Allah),  lib.  XII,  19.  This  is  very  common 
in  later  neo-Platonic  circles.  The  Stoics  also  believed  that  the  /iavrwoj 
brings  mortals  near  to  the  divine  powers,  Cicero,  op.  cit.  I,  i :  magnifica 
quidem  res  et  aalutaris  .  .  .  quaque  proxime  ad  deorum  vim  natura 
mortalis  possit  accederc;  so  Synesius,  de  Insomniis.i :  fiev  yap  ctScvat, 
leal  oAeos*  T<p  yvcoariK^  Zvvaiievms,  6e6$  re  avOptarrov  koX  avOpiarros 
hi^ipei  Bripiov,  oAAa  Oe^  piv  €&  r6  yivdiaKeiv  ^  if>iiais  apKeV  duro  Se  pavrela^ 
dv0p<x>7rq>  woAAaTrAdonov  rrapaylverai  rov  rg  Koivff  ^iaet  rrpocrqKovrosl  also 
lambliAus,  9e  Myst.,  II,  xi. 

The  term  ‘Divine  Pneuma  (ruh  al-Qudus)  is  immediately  Christian; 
but  the  idea  that  ‘enthusiasm’  occurred  by  ‘inspiration’  i.e.  the  influx  of 
the  divine  pneuma  or  breath  is  old,  cf.  Democritus,  Fragment  18,  Diels; 
Ps.—Plato,  Axiochus  370  c:  el  p'/j  n  Belov  ovrws  evTjv  irvevpa  rfj  ^vxS  St’ 
od  rriv  rdiv  rTjXiKc^vSe  wepivoiav  Kal  yv^oiv  ea^evl  Plutarch,  De  ExiL^  XIII: 
rh  iepov  Kal  baip&viovev  Modaais  rrvevpa* 

* 

19.  The  Stoics  themselves  rejected  the  idea  of  a  direct  Divine  Finger  in 
the  production  of  prophecy  (Cic.  De.  Div.  I,  118):  non  placet  Stoicis 
singulis  jecorum  fissis  aut  avium  cantibus  interesse  deum.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not,  as  has  been  said,  allow  a  imiversal,  total  knowledge 
of  causal  chain  to  any  man,  hence  they  stuck  to  the  Greek  conception  of  the 
‘seer’  who,  by  a  rational  interpretation  of  signs  could  have  a  foreknowledge 
of  events. 

20.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle  etc.,  were  accepted  as  prophets  by 
al-Farabl  and  Avicenna  (For  al-FarabI  see  Tahsil  al-Sa‘ada,  last  para¬ 
graph;  for  Avicenna  see  e.g.  Tw‘  Ras.  pp.  124,  17-25,  i. 

21.  See  Van  den  Bergh,  Averroe^  Tahafut  al-TaJiqfut  (London,  1954), 
VoL  II,  last  note.  The  Stoics  gave  as  examples  of  their  Divines  (fetoi), 
Socrates,  Diogenes,  Antisthenes;  see  Diog.  L.,  VII,  91.  The  tendency  to 
look  upon  the  great  personages  of  the  past  as  great  philosophers  is  already 
in  Plato.  The  Stoics  looked  upon  their  heroes  as  embodiments  of  all 
possible  virtue  and  greatness,  see  e.g.  Cicero  De  Off.^  iii,  4,  16.  The  Stoics 
were  especially  pressed  to  give  examples  because  of  their  absolutely 
idealistic  conception  of  the  Sage. 

As  regards  the  different  capacities  of  souls,  it  is  illuminating  to  compare 
this  doctrine  with  that  of  Plotinus  who  explains  the  differences  in  the 
‘ruling’  or  ‘commanding’  capacities  of  souls  in  the  following  manner 
{Enn.  IV,  iii,  6):  7}  Bavpaarov  ovhev  rovs  r^v  avr^v  hnfmqp'qv  e^ovras 
TO  vs  p^  vXeiovcDV,  rovs  Se  eXarrovwv  dpxeiv,  dXXd  Sid  ri  eiirelv  dv  exoi 
ris»  dAA’  eoTiVf  ehroi  ns  dv,  Kal  ^vxd)v  Sia<f>opd  fj  paXXov,  KaBo  'q  pev  ovk 
dnearq  rqs  SXqs,  dAA’  earxev  eKet  odcra  nepl  aMjv  to  ocjpa,  at  8  e  qSrj 
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ovTos,  otov  aS€X(f>^s  apxoiSarjs  [JLoipas  BUXaxov  .  .  .  &Tt  8  k  Kal  ttjp 

pkv  irpos  rov  oXov  vovv  ISetv,  ras  Si  p,aXXov  irpos  rovs  avrwv  rovs  iv  p>€p€i. 
The  difference  is  that  the  one  has  not  abandoned  the  Universal  Soul,  the 
others  have;  the  one  contemplates  the  entire  Intelligence,  the  others 
only  partial  ones. 

22.  lamblichus  (Stobaeus  i,  363,  6)  distinguishes  between  'mbrphotic’  and 
‘amorphotic’  kinds  of  knowledge.  Produs  says  that  the  faculty  of  imagi¬ 
nation  transforms  into  symbols  and  images  the  pure  intellfectual  truth: 
^os*  yip  SvTos^  Tov  pL€T€xopivov  Bgov  vovs  phf  oAXcos*  ft€TaAa/xj5av€t,  ^VX^ 
Si  aXXct}^  voepd,  ^avracfla  Si  aXXct)S,  atarOrjcris  Se  aXXcas^  o  pJev  afieplcrrois, 
^8i  dv€iXvyp4vo)s,'qSi pLop<l><jt}TLK<os,r}SiTTa6r)Tt,K^$  (inRcmp.I,  III,  iQSq.), 
cf.  the  anonymous  nepl  aTrUrrcav  (in  Mythographi  Graeci  iii,  Leipzig,  1902, 
ed.  N.  Festa) :  ij  ^f^ovraaia . . .  pLopt^oyriKcos  (deov)  fierixei.  Again,  Proclus, 
ibid,  235,  18:  Kal  rj  p,€V  <f>avTaaia  vo^qais  oHora  poptfxariKr^  vorjrwv  iOeXeL 
yvd)oris  efvac  rtvcov.  Proclus  complains  (ibid,  74,  26)  that  the  Christian 
critics  of  th^  pagan  religion  follow  only  its  morphotic  symbols  instead  of 
its  pure  intellectual  meaning.  The  doctrine  that  the  Gredk  religious 
myitis  represented  in  symbolic  form  the  higher  philosophical  religious 
truth  for  the  masses  was  already  defended  by  the  Stoics  as  we  shall  see 
later  (see  also  S.  Van  den  Bergh,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  98).  But  the  inner  psycho¬ 
logical  explanation  of  this  symbolizing  process  was,  it  seems,  achieved  only 
in  neo-Platonism  and,  most  probably,  by  lamblichus.  For  Proclus,  the 
idea  that  imagination  expresses  morphotically  the  higher  spiritual  truth 
is  only  one  aspect  of,  or  rather,  a  corollary  of  his  generd  principle  that  ‘all 
things  are  in  all  things  but  in  each  according  to  its  own  nature*  (see  his 
Elements  of  TTieologyi  ed.  E.  R.  Dodds,  Oxford,  1933,  proposition  193  etc,), 
a  principle  which  may  well  have  ultimately  come  from  the  Stoic  doctrine 
of  ‘Sympatheia*. 

23.  Al-Faxabi,  Madina,  pp.  49-50;  Avicenna,  Sf^d,  P^chology,  IV,  2. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  this  function  of  suggestion  see  below,  section  3. 

24.  Al-Ffo:abl,  Madina,  p.  49. 

25.  Al-Farabi,  op  cit.,  Avicenna,  op  cit. 

26.  Greek  philosophers  had  insistently  held  that  prophecy  occurred  in 
dreams  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  the  world  of  sense, 
see  e.g.  Cicero,  De  Div.  I,  49;  I,  57  etc.;  Plutarch,  Def  Orac.,  48;  De  Pyth 
Orac,,  21-23;  already  Plutarch  emphasizes  in  this  last  book  that  the 
Revelation  is  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  two  factors,  the  divine  and 
the  hximan,  and  represents  the  human  soul  as  a  limiting  factor:  the  soul. 
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he  says,  is  the  organ  and  medium  of  divine  Revelation  and  as  such  cannot 
foil  to  colour  it;  more  fully,  see  below,  the  question  of  verbal  Revelation. 

27.  cf.  Plutarch,,  de  Gen.  Socr.,  XX,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Daimon 

speaks  in  us  all  the  time  but  we  do  not  hear  it  because  we  are  engrossed  in 
the  tumult  of  the  external  world.  Plutarch  says  that  many  people  believe 
that  the  Dai'mon  can  come  to  us  in  dreams  but  they  regard  it  impossible 
that  this  could  occur  in  waking  life.  He  contends  that  if  our  souls  are 
sufficiently  pure  and  quiet  so  that  conditions  of  withdrawal  obtain, 
Revelation  could  come  to  them  equally  when  they  are  awake:  oSrcos  ot 
Twv  Baifxovcev  Xoyoi  8ta  TrdvrcDV  ^epoiieuoi,  povots  hrq-xpvQi  to&  oBopvBov 
4jdo9  Kcd  vijvefiov  exovcri  rijv  ovs  8^  /cat  Upovs  /cat  SaifjLoviovs 

av6p<oTTOV9  KoXovfiev.  ot  Sc  ttoAAoI  /caraSap^otratv  olovtol  to  Sat/toviov  dvdp<&7roLs 
imOeidC^tv.  ct  8'  iyfyrjyopoTas  Kcd  /caffeoreDrar  iv  f^poveZv  ofioiws  Ktvov<rt, 
Oavixaarov  ^yovvrat  /cat  amarov  ...  to  yap  atTtov  oi  cwopcocrt,  rrjv  iv 
airots  dvappLoarlav  /cat  rapaxqv,  fjs  d^r^AAa/crat  HcoKpdrrjs,  S  iraZpos  'qfiw. 
See  also  Cic.,  op.  cit.,  I,  51.  ^ 

28.  This  account  of  this  peculiar  case  of  vision  in  its  formal  characteristics 
rests  on  the  Platonic  type  of  the  theory  of  vision  as  developed  by  Posei- 
donius  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  of  sympathy  that  holds  between  the 
mind  and  the  outside  world  in  all  perceptual  experience.  According  to 
this  theory,  what  we  perceive  we  already  possess  in  ourselves  also  and 
perception  takes  place  on  the  basis  of  this  con-naturalness  {avp^vLa) 
of  the  inner  and  the  outer  worlds.  For  Poseidonius’  theory  see,  e.g.  Sextus 
Empiricus^  Adversus  Math.^  VII,  92-109,  116-119  and  128-33.  For  the 
substance  of  the  theory  see  below  Plutardi’s  account  in  n.  31. 

29.  Al-Farabi,  Madina^  pp.  51,  14-52,  12. 

30.  Avicenna,  Shifd\  Psychdogy^  V,  6  (and  the  corresponding  text  of  the 
Najdt) :  Tt  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  actions  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  overflow,  because  of  their  exalted  and  overwhelming  force, 
to  the  imaginative  faculty  which  then  figurizes  them  into  visual  and 
acoustic  symbols  in  the  manner  indicated  above.’  The  passage  to  which 
this  quotation  refers  is  Skifd\  Psychology^  IV,  2:  ‘Often  an  apparition 
presents  itself  to  them  and  they  imagine  that  what  they  are  (inwardly, 
mentally)  perceiving  is  an  actual  address  from  that  apparition  in  verbal 
forms  actually  heard,  preserved  and  recited.  This  is  the  prophecy  peculiar 
to  the  imaginative  faculty.’  (It  should  be  incidentally  noted  that  the 
words  ‘in  the  manner  indicated  above’  also  occur  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  the  Majdt  even  though  the  passage  to  which  they  refer  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  work.  This  fact  is  some  comment  on  the  manner  of  the 
composition  of  the  Majdt). 
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31.  cf.  the  last  of  the  two  quotations  in  the  preceding  note.  More  fully, 
ibid:  *When  it  happens  through  some  cause  or  other — either  through  the 
activity  of  the  imagination  or  the  intdlect  (fikr)  or  the  configurations 
(tashaikulat)  of  the  heavenly  bodies — ^that  a  form  impr&ses  itself  on  the 
faculty  of  representation  (mu§awwira),  while  the  mind  is  not  taking  notice 
of  it,  it  can  impress  itself  (directly)  in  the  sensus  communis  itself.  Then  the 
subject  hears  voices  and  sees  colours  (i.e.  objects)  which  have  no  existence 
in  the  external  world  nor  are  their  caiises  from  the  outside.’ 


32.  The  phenomena  of  apparitions  and  voices  were  common  part  of 
prophecy  in  Greco-Roman  philosophy.  See  e.g.  Cic.  op  cit.,  I,  XLV; 
also  Plutarch,  de  Def.  Orac.^  17,  where  it  is  related  how  the  divine  voice 
addressed  to  an  Egyptian  pilot  was  heard  by  all  on  the  boat,  ‘Pan  the  Great 
is  dead.*  Plutarch,  however,  holds  that  normally  verbal  revelation  as 
such  doe»not  occur:  that  the  words  are  not  the  production  of  direct  divine 
agency  which  only  supplies  the  inspiration  which  then  the  prophet  him¬ 
self  translates  into  verbal  form:  ^Let  us  not  believe  that  the  Gk)d  has 
composed  these  (prophetic  utterances):  he  only  provides  the  origin  of 
enthusiasm  and  then  the  prophetic  priestesses  are  moved  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  natural  faculties.  Certainly,  if  it  were  necessary  to  write  the 
oracles,  instead  of  delivering  them  orally,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
believe  the  handwriting  to  be  the  God’s. ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  voice 
is  not  that  of  a  god,  nor  the  utterance  of  it,  nor  the  diction,  nor  the 
metre,  but  all  these  are  the  woman’s;  he  puts  into  her  mind  only  the 
images  (jffavraalas)  and  creates  a  light  in  her  soul.  .  .  .’  {de.  Pyth.  Orac.y  7). 
Plutarch  returns  to  this  theme  again  and  again,  cf.  ibid.  20;  de.  Def.  Orac.^ 
g:  ‘Certainly,  it  would  be  foolish  and  childish  in  the  extreme  to  imagine 
that  the  God  himself,  after  the  manner  of  ventriloquists  .  .  .  enters  into 
the  bodies  of  his  prophets  and  prompts  their  utterances,  employing  their 
mouths  and  voices  as  instruments.*  The  verbal  revelation,  then,  is  a 
sort  of  collaboration  between  the  divine  and  the  human  agencies.  This 
position  with  regard  to  the  verbal  revelation  stands  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  of  Philo  (see  above  n.  17).  The  Muslim  philosophers’  doctrine 
about  the  verbal  revelation  seems  to  be  midway  between  these  two  views. 

In  his  de  Gen.  Socr.^  XX,  again,  Plutarch,  after  stating  that  the  inspiration 
given  to  Socrates  by  his  demon  was  not  something  visual  but  audible,  says: 
cSoTTrep  /cat  icad*  vttvov  o^k  ecrri  (fxovij,  Aoycov  8c  rivwv  /cat  vorjaeis 

XaiM^dvovres,  otovrai  tpOeyyofiivcav  d/couctv.  Thus,  just  as  in  dreams  one 
does  not  really  hear  voices  but  thinks  that  one  does,  so  in  waking  reve¬ 
lation.  The  demon  does  not  actually  speak  to  the  prophet  but  without 
sound  touches  his  intellect  and  deposits  the  ‘meaning*  (ro  SijAovft^ov) 
therein.  This  is  based  on  the  sympathy  among  the  pure  souls.  Even  in 
ordinary  human  communication,  Plutarch  goes  on,  the  words  really  only 
c* 
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serve  as  a  blow  to  make  the  mind  attentive  rijs  or  as  a  token, 

the  real  intercourse  existing  only  between  souk,  thanks  to  the  sympathy 
existing  between  them.  Now,  the  pure  souls  which  are  not  drowned  in 
the  bodily  tumiflt  do  not  need  this  blow. 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  admits  the  possibility  of*  verbal  revelation  ‘in 
order  to  convince  those  who  lack  faiA/  His  conception  of  this  process, 
although  not  quite  identical  with  thatofal-Farabfs^  is  strikingly  similar: 
‘The  air,  when  “informed”  by  clear  and  articulate  sounds  (by  sympathy- 
these  words  also  occur  in  Phflo,  DecaL^  9,  33),  and  changed  entirely  into 
voice,  communicates  the  thoughts  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  for  this  reason,  the  air  becomes  easily  im¬ 
pressionable  to  the  thoughts  of  a  pure  (demonic)  mind,  and  (having 
been  “informed”  by  them)  reports  them  to  the  divine  and  extraordinary 
individuals.*  In  this  case  the  verbal  symbols  will  bi  as  much  a  direct 
product  of  the  divine  agency  as  the  spiritual  inspiration  itself. 

Compare  with  this  double-aspect  (spiritual  and  perceptual)  account  of 
revelation  what  Avicenna  says  {Tis^  RasaHl^  p.  66,12-67,  <o),  ‘Angels 
have  real  and  absolute  being  but  also  a  being  relative  to  hirnian  beings. 
Their  real  being  is  in  the  transcendental  realm  and  is  contacted  only 
by  the  holy  human  spirits.  When  the  two  meet,  the  human  being’s  both 
senses — ^internal  and  external — ^are  attracted  upwards  and  the  angel  is 
presented  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  power  of  the  man  who  sees  the 
angel  not  in  the  absolute  but  the  relative  form.  He  hears  the  latter’s 
speech  (=Adyo9)  as  a  voice  even  though  it  is  intrinsically  a  spiritual 
communication  (wahiy).  Spiritual  communication  is  the  indication  of 
the  mind  of  the  angel  to  the  human  spirit  in  a  direct  manner — and  this 
is  the  real  ‘speech’.  For  speech  is  only  that  which  brings  home  the  meaning 
of  the  addresser’s  mind  (to  the  addressee’s  mind)  so  that  the  latter  becomes 
like  the  former. 

‘Where  the  addressor  cannot  touch  the  mind  of  the  addressee  directly 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  seal  touches  a  piece  of  wax  and  cannot  render 
it  like  itself  (as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  human  communication),  it  takes  an 
exterior  ambassador — ^like  voice,  writing  or  gesticulation. 

‘But  where  the  addressee  is  a  (pure)  mind  so  that  there  is  no  veil  between 
it  and  the  addresser’s  mind,  the  latter  shines  upon  the  former  as  the  sun 
shines  upon  clear  water  and  his  mind  is  impressed  by  an  impression 
which  then  overflows  also  in  the  internal  sense  (i.e.  imagination)  and 
when  it  is  very  strong,  it  impresses  itself  on  it  so  that  it  is  perceived 
(visibly  and  audibly).  Thus  the  recipient  of  revelation  contacts  the  angel 
by  his  interior  (mind)  and  receives  revelation  internally,  but  the  angel 
also  appears  to  him  in  a  visual  form  and  his  speech  takes  on  an  audible 
form.  In  this  way,  the  angel  and  the  revelation  come  to  his  cognitive 
faculties  in  both  ways  (i.e.  spiritual  and  imaginative-perceptual).’ — 
the  treatise  of  Avicenna  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  forms  part  of 
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the  treatise  Fusu$  aUHikam  attributed  to  al-Farabi  {Dietericiy  pp.  72,  13- 
79,  n) ;  see  chap.  I,  n.  2,  also  p,  85,  10. 


33.  J^ajat^  p.  302,  sq.:  There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
influence  earthly  events;  one  of  these  is  through  the  images  in  their  souls; 
line  6,  Tt  has  become  clear  to  you  that  the  souls  of  these  heavenly  bodies 
have  a  certain  manipulation  in  particxdar  images  in  that  they  possess  a 
knowledge  not  purely  rational,  whereby  they  attain  to  a  inowledge  of 
particular  events.  This  is  rendered  possible  for  them  by  knowing  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  the  active  and  the  passive  causes  of  these  events  and  what  is 
to  emerge  from  these  causes.  .  •  .  (line  17)  Now,  the  conglomeration  and 
interaction  of  all  these  processing  causes  constitute  a  system  under  the  sway 
of  the  movement  of  the  Spheres.  Since  the  Primary  Substances  (i.e.  Pure 
Intelligences)  know  these  events  and  since  these  Substances  necessarily 
produce  Ae  Secondary  Substances  (i.e.  the  heavenly  bodies),  it  follows 
that  these  latter  come  to  know  these  events  as  well.  That  is  how  we  know 
that  the  souls  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  higher  Substances  know  the 
particulars.  As  for  the  higher  Substances,  they  know  these  in  a  universal 
manner,  but  the  heavenly  bodies  know  them  as  particulars  and  as  (per¬ 
ceptually)  experienced  or  quasi  (perceptually)  experienced.  The  heavenly 
bodies,  then,  necessarily  know  what  is  to  happen*.  Avicenna  then  afiBbms 
on  the  following  page  (line  15  sq.)  that  the  souls  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
transmit  this  knowledge  of  particular  future  events  to  the  saints  or  mystics 
by  zVAam,  i.e.  by  an  inspiration  of  the  particular. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  from  this  accoimt  that  Avicenna  is  not  speaking 
here  of  prophecy  proper  but  only  of  the  visions  of  the  mystics.  Al-Ghaz^i, 
however,  in  his  represents  this  mode  of  fore-knowledge  as 

covering  both  Wafiy  and  ilhdmy  for  which  I  find  no  support  in  Avicenna 
(see  n.  34). 

Sometimes,  as  in  Shifd\  Psychology^  IV,  2,  this  influence  is  attributed  to 
‘heavenly  configuration.*  For  this  purely  imaginative  prophecy  see 
Plutarch,  de  Def»  Orac.^  40:  ‘But  that  whidi  foretells  the  future,  like  an 
unwritten  tablet,  being  irrational  and  indeterminate  in  itself,  but  re¬ 
ceptive  of  images  and  presentiments,  unreasoningly  grasps  the  future. . .  .*; 
see  Van  den  Bergh,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  165-6;  cf.  also  Porphyry  (ap.  Eusebius 
Pracp,  Evang,^  VI,  5).  The  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  events  on  sublunary  things  is  very  common  especially  in  later 
Hellenism  and  in  fact  the  doctrine  that  heavenly  events  indicate  earthly 
course  of  events  is  only  a  special  case  of  this  doctrine;  see  especially 
lamblichiis*  Life  of  Pythagoras^  218,  where  the  dependence  of  earthly 
events  on  heavenly  events  is  discussed. 


34.  This  is  the  theory  which  al-Ghaz^  attacks  in  the  i6th  discussion  of 
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bis  Rejutation  of  Philosopf^  to  which  Averroes  replied  by  saying  thjit  this 
theory  of  prophecy  is  peculiarly  Avicennian* 

35.  There  seems*  to  run  through  all  the  account  of  imaginative  prophecy  a 
contradiction,  viz.  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  prophet  is  required  to  have 
such  a  strong  imagination  that  the  intellect  is  unable  to  control  it,  and 
on  the  other,  that  imagination  should  be  at  rest  or  controlled  by  reason 
01  order  to  Record — ^as  faithfully  as  it  can — ^the  higher  truth.  This  con¬ 
tradiction  is  already  in  Plutarch,  if  one  compares  his  two  accounts  given 
above  in  notes  32  and  33  respectively,  for  in  the  one  case  the  account 
points  to  a  rational  prophecy,  in  the  other  to  a  professedly  irrational 
one.  This  contradiction  appears  more  glaring  in  Avicenna  because  his 
account  is  more  detailed  but  would  be  equally  applicable  to  al-Farabi. 
Avicenna  tries  to  come  to  terms  with  this  a  little  later  in  the  same  chapter 
when  he  says,  ‘Among  those  who  see  these  things  in  waking  life,  some  do  so 
because  of  the  exaltedness  of  their  souls  and  their  strong  imaginative  and 
memorative  powers  . .  .  while  others  do  so  because  of  their  laek  of  rational 
discernment  so  that  their  imagination  is  very  strong  and  they  can  receive  the 
Unseen  in  waking  life.*  But  further  on  in  the  same  passage  he  reverts  to 
his  contention  that  a  cessation  both  of  perceptual  and  intellectual  activity 
is  necessary  in  order  to  receive  imaginative  revelation.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  these  men  actually  have  concrete  cases  of  both  types  in  mind,  only 
they  are  unable  to  devise  a  theory  which  would  do  justice  to  their  facts. 

36.  Avicenna,»SA^a*,Pg^c:M<?jy»,IV,2;cf.alsoal-Fm*abI,  Afa</fwa,p.48,20sq. 

37.  If  this  line  of  thought  is  pursued  alone — ^as  is  often  done  by  all  the 
three  great  philosophers  of  Islam — ^the  doctrine  certainly  rests  on  the 
assumption  (not,  however,  conscious,  and  certainly  not  admitted  expressly) 
of  a  pious  fraud,  i,e.  a  political  manoeuvre  of  mankind  for  a  good  end  by 
a  shrewd  and  good  man  through  ddiberate  pious  lies.  When,  however, 
this  approach  is  combined  with  the  compulsory  Law  of  Symbolization, 
described  before,  the  picture  is  considerably  modified.  Indeed,  it  disappears 
if  the  compulsory  Law  of  Symbolization  is  seriously  taken,  for  it  would 
then  mean  that  the  prophet  himself  believes  in  the  truth  of  symbols  just 
as  much  as  he  believes  in  the  truth  of  the  spiritual  inspiration.  Actually, 
however,  these  philosophers  do  not  often  do  so ;  ‘When  these  contemplative 
and  practical  virtues  come  to  exist  by  themselves  (i.e.  not  figuratively)  in 
the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver,  they  constitute  philosophy,  while  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses  they  are  religion  (milla  should  be  read  throughout  for 
malaka;  cf.  below  n,  93).  ...  In  the  mind  of  the  Lawgiver  himself 
too,  these  figurizations  exist,  but  not  as  images  and  persuasions.  ...  It  is, 
indeed,  he  who  has  invented  these  images  and  persuasive  symbols  not  in 
order  to  understand  himself  the  higher  realities  as  a  religion  but  as  symbols  and 
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images  for  others^  (al-FarabI,  Taf^UaUSa^dda^  p.  44).  Religion^  then, 
exists  only  for  the  masses,  for  the  prophet  himself  only  the  highest  prize 
of  philosophy.  See  also  Avicenna,  Tis^  Rasd%  p.  124  sq. 

38.  Al-Farabi,  Siydsdt^  pp.  55-56. 

39,  See  e.g.  Najdt^  p.  305,  21  sq.  ‘The  prophet’s  message  may,  indeed, 
contain  allusions  and  hints  to  invite  those  capable  by  nature  to  delve 
into  deeper  wisdom  concerning  the  ways  of  worship  and  their  benefits 
for  this  life  and  the  hereafter.’  See  also  Averroes  Tahqfut  aUTahifut^  p. 
582,  1 1  sq.  The  doctrine  of  the  Muslim  philosophers  that  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Book  should  be  allegorically  interpreted  because  it  contains  certain 
clear  suggestions  of  the  spiritual  truth,  rests  immediately  on  the  Koran^  III, 
6 :  Tt  is  He  who  has  sent  down  the  Book  to  thee  containing  verses  which  are 
firm  and.are  the  Mother  of  the  Book,  and  others  which  are  ambiguous. 
Those  in  whose  hearts  there  is  perversity  follow  the  ambiguous  part 
seeking  (to*sow)  sedition  and  to  misinterpret;  but  its  interpretation  no 
one  knows  except*  AUah  and  those  firm  in  knowledge.’  There  is  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  Islam,  however,  whether  the  latter  kind  of  verses  are  to  be 
interpreted  or  not:  the  extreme  orthodox  wing  of  Islam  disallows  delving 
into  the  interpretation  of  these  ‘ambiguous’  verses  and  they  put  a  full  stop 
after  the  word  ‘Allah’  in  the  above  quotation  so  as  to  exclude  ‘those  firm 
in  knowledge’  from  understanding  them.  The  more  liberal,  however, 
including  many  moderate  orthodox  ulema,  allow  interpretation  and  do 
not  stop  at  the  word  ‘Allah’  so  as  to  include  ‘those  firm  in  knowledge’ 
among  the  category  of  those  who  can  understand.  The  doctrine  must  have 
arisen  out  of  an  attempt  to  justify  so  many  arbitrary  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretations — ^the  Shi’ite,  the  mystical  and  the  philosophical.  The  practice  of 
allegorization  on  this  kind  of  basis  is,  of  course,  very  old.  The  Greeks 
when  thus  interpreting  Homer,  saw  in  his  poetry  a  part  which  told  the 
pure  truth  while  the  other  part  concealed  this  truth  under  the  guise  of 
popular  imagery  {SuAc  VeL  Frc^.  I,  63,  9  sq.):  6  Se  Z'qvcov  oiSiv  rwv  rov 
OfjL’qpov  iffdyei,  afJM  Strjyovfievos  fcal  SiddaKwv  on  rd  fiev  Kara  So^av,  rd 
Se  Kara  aXqdeiav  yiypa<j>€V,  otto>s  (ffaiverai.  adros  avnp  puaxop^evos.  .  -  . 
o  Sc  Xoyos  oSto9  ^AvTia0€T/ovs  eari  nporepov,  on  rd  ftev  So^jy,  rd  Si  dX 
ridela.  .  .  .  Right  in  the  wake  of  this  procedure,  then,  followed  the  Jewish 
(see*  PkilOf  Immut  //,  Somn,  i,  40),  the  Christian  and  the  Muslim 
allegorists. 

40.  This  universalism  with  regard  to  the  spirit  of  religions  is  Stoic;  the 
Stoics  deduced  the  idea  of  cosmopolitanism  directly  from  their  doctrine  of 
‘Common  Notions’.  See  e.g.  Marcus  Aurelius  IV,  4:  el  rd  voepdv  rjiiw 
Koivov,  Kal  o  Xoyos,  Kad^  ov  XoyiKoi  ierpLev,  koiv6s>  ei  rovro,  Kat  d  irpoararcnKOS 
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r<dv  7Tovqri<av  ^  [ji/q  XSyos  KoivSs,  cf.  also  al-Farabi,  Siydsdt^  p.  50,  last  para¬ 
graph. 

41.  See  also  Averroes,  op.  dt.,  p.  583  where  he  enjoins  that  one  must 
follow  the  best  religion  of  his  times  and  says  that  this  is  why  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  At  Alexandria  became  Muslims,  just  as  in  other  places  they 
had  become  Christians.  Al-Farabi  and  Averroes,  while  maintaining  the 
superiority  Islam  in  religious  symbolism,  do  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
derogate  any  other  religion  by  name.  Avicenna,  however,  has  attacked 
Magianism  and  Manicheaism  (JS.  Adhamya^  p.  54)  and  Christianity 
(ibid,  p.  61):  The  former  are  accused  of  producing  an  unintelligible 
symbolism  (light  and  darkness).  Against  Christianity  it  is  urged  that  its 
symbolism  is  ineffective.  The  question  concerns  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  If,  Avicenna  says,  you  regard  the  body  as  man  or  as  part  of  man, 
then,  of  course,  you  must  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body but  then 
why  not  speak  of  bodily  happiness  and  unhappiness?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  purely  spiritual,  what  is  the  sense 
in  afiBrming  bodily  resurrection? 

4S2.  The  procedure  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  materialistic 
symbols  of  popular  belief  goes  far  back  into  Hellenism  but  its  wholesale 
application  was  made  in  the  Stoic  School.  The  Stoic  philosophy  undertook 
the  task  of  interpretation  and  protection  of  the  popular  religion  based  on 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  These  poets,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  depositories  of  Ihe  religious  truth  and  were  venerated. 
See  above  n,  39  about  Zeno’s  estimate  of  Homer.  Indeed,  Homer  was 
venerated  as  an  immortal  god  (see  Eusebius,  Praep,  Evang.^  V.  33).  Even 
poetry  in  general  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Sage.  H.  A.  Wolfson’s  attempt  (see  his  PAz'fo,  Vol.  I,  p.  138-9)  to  different¬ 
iate  radically  between  the  Greeks’  approach  to  the  popular  religion  'and 
that  of  Philo  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  does  not  seem  to  me  justified  as  it 
stands.  Of  course,  as  we  have  said  already,  Philo  looks  upon  Scriptures 
as  the  literal  Word  of  God  (and  this  characteristic  extends,  according 
to  him,  even  to  their  Greek  version),  but  as  mentioned  before,  this  does 
not  prevent  him  from  saying  that  God’s  word  uses  anthropomorphic 
symbols  for  the  sake  of  the  masses  and  conceals  the  higher  truth.  So 
did  the  Greeks  with  Homer  and  Hesiod  (see  n.  39).  Again,  Wolfson  says 
(op.  cit.,  II,  128),  ‘Then,  again,  in  Greek  religion,  the  objections  to 
anthropomorphisms  on  philosophic  grounds  led  either  to  a  rejection  of  the 
popular  deities  altogether,  or  to  a  transformation,  by  the  allegorical 
method,  of  the  popular  deities,  into  philosophic  entities  or  concepts.’ 
This  obviously  did  not  happen  with  Judaism  for  the  objections  to  anthro¬ 
pomorphisms  ‘merely  led  to  the  general  explanation  that  anthropomorphic 
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expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  and  that  they  are  used  in  Scripture 
only  as  a  practical,  pedagogical  device.  .  •  .*  On  the  contrary,  the  Stoics 
sought  to  keep  the  popxdar  religion  at  the  popular  level:  witness,  e,g. 
Epictetus,  Diss^  II,  20,  32,  sq.,  where  he  accuses  those  who  challenge 
or  cast  doubt  on  popular  deities,  of  robbing  the  common  man  of  the  only 
force  which  keeps  him  from  evil.  Wolfson’s  approach  throughout  the 
book  seems  to  me  imbued  with  a  nationalistic  sentiment  which,  if  not  duly 
kept  in  check,  is  liable  to  sway  the  intellectual  honesty  and  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Indeed,  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  book  Wolfson  ’declares  that 
‘with  a  single  exception,  none  of  the  peoples  who  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  began  to  participate  in  Greek  philosophy  contributed  anything 
radically  new  to  it*  including  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school.  Wolfson 
maintains  (op.  cit.,  I,  143  sq.)  that  the  subjugation  of  philosophy  to 
theology  was  a  uniquely  original  stroke  of  Philo — ^and  he  ignores  the 
entire  religious  trend  of  Stoic  and  post-Stoic  philosophy. 

43.  See  the^reference  to  Epictetus  in  the  last  note.  So  Philo,  de  Abr,^  29, 
36,  41,  etc.  Esotericism  became  very  pronainent  in  neo-Platonism  and 
Gnosticism. 

44.  See,  however,  n.  39  above. 

45.  Avicenna  is  referring  here  to  such  verses  as  ‘Nothing  is  like  Him’ 
(Air.  42,  ii)  on  which  the  Muslim  rationalists  and  philosophers  base 
their  allegorizations,  and  on  the  Old  Testament  equivalents  of  which 
Philo  had  based  his  (JVum.  23). 

46.  e.g.  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies. 

47.  Xbr.  2,  210. 

48.  Ibid,  6,  159. 

49.  Idmar  is  a  figure  in  Arabic  rhetoric  meaning  the  suppression  of  a 
word  or  a  phrase  (so  that  the  speaker  keeps  it  in  his  heart)  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  will  be  understood  by  the  addressee. 

50.  JCor.  48,  10. 

51.  Ibid,  39,  56. 

52.  I^drdty  III,  p.  252,  12, 
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53.  Sextus  Empiricus,  Ado.  Math,  IX,  79. 

54.  Above  pp.  35,  67. 

55.  See  e.g,  Marcus  Aurelius^  VI,  38,  where  the  words  aiiiwoia 

and  roviK^i  dvriats  are  used  to  describe  the  mutual  relationship  of  things. 

56.  See  above  p.  73,  35,  quotation  from  Plutarch;  CicerOy  De  Div.y  II,  14, 
34,  etc.,  Zellfir’s  statement  {PhiL  L  Griecheriy  III,  i,  5th  edition,  p.  172, 
note  2),  that  the  Stoic  conception  of  Sympathy  did  not  really  go  beyond 
a  natural,  physical  connection  would  not  seem  quite  correct. 

57.  See  the  reference  to  Sext.  Emp.  in  note  53  above;  also  Epictetus, 
Diss,y  I,  14;  <ru\mad^LV  ra  hriy€La  rofe  oipaviois  ov  hoKel  aot;  AokcT  Icprj. 

58.  Enn.y  IV,  4,  32:  avpiaraOh  8^  rrdv  rovro  to  eu,  Kal  ws  icoov  hf,  Kal  to 
rroppwHj  eyyvs  .  .  .  dAAa  StaXelTTOvros  rov  pbera^v  Kal  TraSovros  o'dhiv, 
evade  t6  o^k  eyyvs*  od  yap  e<l>€^rjs  Td>v  opi^oiwv  Keiiiivoyu,  hietXriiiivmv 
he  erepoLs  p^era^iS,  rfj  Se  OfiouSrrjri  avjjLvacrxovrcov,  Kai  ety  to  voppco 
a(f>LKetcxdaL  avayiai  rd  vapa  rov  p/fj  vapaKeifievov  hpioyt^evov,  ^<pov  re  ovros 
Kal  eh  €V  reXovvTos  ovSkv  ovrco  voppon  rovtp,  &s  eyyvs  elvai  rfj  rov  epos; 
iciov  npXs  TO  ovfivadety  ^iSaei, 

59.  Em.y  IV,  4,  34, 43, 44. 

60.  ibid.,  IV,  4,  43*  y^P  'rrpos  oAAo  yorfretjeTai  utt’  oAAoi;*  vpos  o 

yap  iomv,  iKetvo  yorfrevei  Kal  ayei  avro.  .  .  .  Sto  Kal  vacra  vpd^is  yc- 
yorjrevrac  Kal  vds  6  rov  vpaKTiKoi)  pios . 

61.  ibid.,  IV,  4,  41. 

62.  When  Plotinus  speaks  of  prayer  in  Enn.y  IV,  4,  26  sq,,  he  is  thinking 
of  external  ritualistic  prayers  which  operate  through  Sympathy.  In  V,  i, 
6,  however,  he  distinguishes  between  an  external  prayer  ‘of  words’  and 
an  inner,  spiritual  prayer  of  Ecstasis:  eSSe  odv  XeyeoSco  Beov  airov  ivi- 
KoXecrafiepois  oi  Aoy^^  yeycovcp  aXXd  rfj  ^vxfj  eKTeivaoiv  eavrovs  els  e'dx^v 
vpos  eKelvov,  evx^adai,  rov  Tporrov  tovtov  Swapevovs  povovs  vpos  povov, 

63.  According  to  Porphyry,  ritualistic  prayers  and  theurgic  pro¬ 
cesses  are  of  no  intellectual  and  spiritual  benefit,  although  they  bring 
the  irrational  and  physical  impulses  in  contact  with  demons  and  angels : 
Augustine,  De  Civitate  Deiy  X,  9:  nam  et  Porphyrius  quandam  quasi 
purgationem  animae  per  theurgiam,  cunctanter  tamen  et  pudibunda 
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quodammodo  disputatione  promittit;  reversionem  vero  ad  Deum  hanc 
artem*praestare  cxiiquam  negat  •  ,  .  nunc  autem  vdut  ejus  laudatoribus 
cedens,  utilcm  dicit  esse  mundandae  parti  animae,  non  quidem  intellect- 
uali,  qua  rerum  intelligibilium  percipitur  veritas  nftUas  habentium 
similitudines  corporum;  scd  spirit^,  qua  corporalium  rerum  capiuntur 
imagines  etc. 

64,  This  line  of  thought,  if  pursued  vigorously,  might  conceivably  have 
led  Avicenna  to  make  this  earthly  body  worthy  of  an  after-life,  at  least 
for  a  certain  class  of  people,  viz.  those  whose  bodily  passions  had  come  to 
conform  with  spiritual  demands  and  he  might  not  have  given  a  violent 
affront  to  orthodox  Islam.  But  his  Greek  legacy  of  a  radical  metaphysical 
and  moral  antithesis  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  according  to  which 
matter  is  inherently  not-being  and  e^,  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
The  nearest  of  the  philosophic^  opinions  to  the  orthodox  view  concerning 
the  physical  tortures  and  pleasures  of  after-life,  is  the  one  described  by 
Avicenna  towards  the  end  of  R.  Adhawjna  (pp.  124-25).  Undeveloped 
souls,  he  states  there  as  being  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  without 
himself  confinning  or  denying  it,  survive  with  their  irrational  physical 
impubes  and  imagination  and  so  may,  after  death,  experience  the  pleasures 
and  pains  which  they  would  experience  if  the  body  had  actually  survived: 
‘Some  scholars  say  that  when  the  sotd  leaves  the  body  and  carries  the 
imaginative  faculty  along  with  it ...  it  b  impossible  for  it  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  the  body.  ...  It  then  imagines  that  it  is  experiencing  pains  by 
way  of  usual  physical  chastisements,  and,  all  that  it  used  to  believe  during 
its  earthly  life,  would  happen  to  it  after  death. . . .  These  scholars  say  that 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  soul  shoxdd  (abo)  imagine  an  agreeable  state 
of  affairs  and  that  it  should  experience,  in  after-life,  all  that  is  mentioned 
in  the  prophets’  Revelations — Gardens  and  houries,  etc.’  (wa-a^taqid- 
uhu,*  in  the  last  but  one  line  of  thb  passage  should  be  read  as  wa‘taqadahu, 
since  Avicenna  is  only  reporting  somebody  ebe’s  opinion).  The  idea, 
however,  that  at  least  in  the  cases  of  undeveloped  souls,  the  irrational 
part  survives  and  pain  and  pleasure  (or  only  pain?)  follow  as  chas¬ 
tisements  (and  rewards?),  is  affirmed  by  Plotinus;  see  Enn,  I,  10,  6;  IV, 
7,  14  (where  it  b  said  that  only  in  the  case  of  unpurified  soub  the  irrational 
impubes  survive).  The  doctrine  is  abo  in  Porphyry  according  to  whom 
the  soul  leaves  the  physical  body  in  a  pneumatic  encasement  which  it 
slowly  dbcards  during  ascent — ^an  idea  which  Avicenna,  who  attributes 
it  to  Thabit  ibn  Qurra,  rejects  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  work. 

65.  I^arat^  III,  p.  250,  10-251,  5:  ‘People  of  certain  natural  dispositions 
seek  the  aid  of  certain  actions  (in  the  production  of  prophetic  knowledge) 
through  which  their  perceptual  faculty  is  struck  with  a  sense  of  wonder 
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(haira)  and  their  imagination  with  astonishment,  so  that  their  feculty  of 
receiving  the  Unseen  becomes  ready  to  receive  it  well  (i.e.  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  soul  from  the  external  world).  .  .  .  For  example,  it  is 
related  about  a*  Turcoman  tribe  that  when  they  go  to  consult  their 
soothsayer  for  some  prophecy,  he  begins  to  run  around  very  rapidly  and 
keeps  on  gasping  until  he  faints.  In  that  state  then  he  utters  what  comes 
into  his  mind;  his  utterances  are  recorded  by  his  hearers  in  their  memory 
and  they  erect  their  future  plans  according  to  them.  Again,  some  people 
from  whom  pfophecies  are  sought  gaze  constantly  at  something  bright  and 
quivering,  so  that  their  eyes  are  overpowered  both  by  rapid  quivering  and 
by  exceeding  brightness. . . .  This  is  an  artificial  compulsion  (of  the  senses 
to  ‘withdraw’)  in  order  to  get  a  brief  opportunity  to  contact  the  Unseen. 
People  especially  amenable  to  this  inducement  are  those  who  are  by  nature 
suggestible  to  a  state  of  awe  and  astonishment  and  who  can  easily  accept 
unintdligible  statements,  like  stupid  people  and  children.*  Thus,  such 
contrivances  do  not  influence  the  Divine  Realm,  but  the  huihan  soul 
itself  by  inducing  a  kind  of  hypnotic  state.  , 

66.  This  idea  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Plotinus, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  Plotinus  who  is  not  interested  in  miracles.  In  later 
nco-Platonism,  however,  the  status  of  the  human  soul  as  such  declined 
considerably  and,  in  proportion  to  this,  the  importance  of  theurgic 
practices  grew;  cf.  n.  71  below. 

67.  This  account  of  the  genesis  of  emotions  like  joy,  anger,  etc.  grounds 
them  ultimately  in  cognition  and  is  Stoic,  The  Stoics  define  anger,  e.g. 
as  a  desire  to  avenge  oneself  upon  someone  whom  one  believes  to  have 
committed  an  outrage  against  one.  This  is  the  usual  line  followed  by 
Avicenna  although  he  notes,  SMfa\  Psychology^  III,  4,  that  sometimes 
painful  bodily  states,  when  one  tries  to  remove  their  cause,  generate 
cognitive  processes.  Plotinus  also,  Em,  IV,  4,  28,  treats  of  anger  from  these 
two  sides.  It  is  because  of  the  first  line  of  thought  that  Avicenna  regards  all 
emotions  as  purely  spiritual  states. 

68.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  influence  of  the  emotional  states 
on  the  body,  even  though  stressed  by  Avicenna  because  they  are  more 
interesting,  is  not  the  only  form  of  influence,  cf.  his  citation  of  the  example 
of  an  ill  person  who  by  sheer  ‘will-power’  becomes  well.  Also,  in  the  sphere 
of  the  soul’s  influence  on  other  bodies,  whereas  some  are  emotional 
influences  like  jealousy  operating  in  the  case  of  the  ‘evil  eye’,  others  are 
voluntary,  e.g.  suggestion  or  hypnotism  by  concentration  of  the  will 
(al-wahm  aPamil).  What  is  required  by  Avicenna  for  such  an  influence  is 
a  fixed  idea  or  determination  (hay’atal-'aqd)  in  the  soul  (I^drat^  III,  252, 
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last  line).  For  the  Stoics  too,  the  Sympathy  was  not  restricted  to  in¬ 
voluntary  emotional  cases  but  also  the  voluntary  rational  cases  of  bodily 
movement  or  control  are  included;  Plutarch,  De  Viriute  Morally  4: 

Tor,  to  be  sure,  even  our  breathing,  our  sinews  andf  bones,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  though  they  are  irrational,  yet  when  an  impulse 
comes,  with  reason  shaldng  the  rdns,  as  it  were,  they  all  grow  taut  and 
are  drawn  together  in  ready  obedience.  So,  when  a  man  purposes  to  run, 
his  feet  are  keyed  for  action,  if  he  purposes  to  throw  or  to  grasp,  his  hands 
fall  to  their  business.  And  most  excellently  does  the  pfiet  (Homer) 
portray  the  Sympathy  and  conformity  of  the  irrational  with  reason. . . . 

‘An  evident  proof  of  this  is  also  the  shrinking  and  withdrawal  of  the 
private  parts,  which  hold  their  peace  and  remain  quiet  in  the  presence  of 
such  beautiful  maidens  and  youths  as  neither  reason  nor  law  allows  us 
to  touch.  . . 

69.  See  Plutarch,  De  Libit  et  Aegr.  6,  the  reference  to  Poseidonius’ 
doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  soul  on  the  body.  Aristotle,  De  An.  I, 
discusses  the  correspondence  of  the  mental  and  the  physical,  especially 
in  emotional  phenomena,  but  does  not  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  mind 
on  the  body.  For  him,  such  phenomena  show  that  mind  and  body  are 
not  two  substances  but  only  one  and,  according  to  him,  the  physical 
counter-part  must  be  included  in  the  definition  of  each  emotion. 

70.  See  Plutarch,  Quaest  Conviv.  V,  7,  3  (quoted  by  Van  den  Bergh,  op. 
cit.  II,  p.  174)  where  the  influence  of  imagination  on  the  excitation  of 
sexual  organs  is  mentioned,  cf.  also  n.  68  above  for  the  opposite  influence 
of  reason. 

71.  cf.  Proclus  in  Tim.  Comm.  (ed.  Diehl)  I,  p.  395,  13  (the  passage  hais 
been  suggested  to  me  by  R.  Walzer*s  article  ‘Al-Farabf  s  Theory  of 
Prophecy  and  Divination*  in  Hellenic  Studies  1957),  where  he  wants  to  show 
the  rational  possibility  of  the  creative  activity  of  the  Demiurge,  which  is 
timeless  and  needs  no  instruments:  /cat  yap  oi  reyvirai  Siovrai  'irpos  r^v 
ivipyeiav  opydvcov  Bid  to  ttoxttjs  KpareZv  rijs  vXrjs,  BrjXovcri  Sc  #cat  adrois 
rots  opydvois  xp^bfievoi  irpos  to  evepydv  woiTjaai  rrjv  vXrjv .  ,  .  a^ros"  Sc  o  Xoyos 
axpdvcjs  aTTO  rrjs  Tiyyris  rrapayiverai  T<p  i$7ro/cet/tcv^,  trdvreov  i^aipeOevrcov 
rebv  ifJL'iToBwv.  Kal  ct  [iriSky  /cat  tovtois  ifimStov,  rd  tc  clSo$  aOpocos 
av  rfj  vXrf  Trpourjyov  Kal  opydvcov  oiSh^  av  oXcos  iSerj&riaav.  Proclus  goes  on  to 
say  that  in  the  case  of  emotions  like  shame  and  fear  imagination  in¬ 
fluences  the  body  without  any  physical  msmipulation:  /cat  fiTjv  Kal  ly 
(f^avraaia  TroAAa  Trepl  to  crwfxa  uraOn/jpiaTa  aTrepyaJerat  Trap*  avTrjv  pdvrjv 
T^v  iavrij^  cvcpyctav  .  .  .  /cat  to,  fxkp  irdBrj  wept  to  crcofia,  atriov  Sc  tovtcov 
TO  (l>dvraarpi,a,  oiK  cSocat  /cat  /xo^Actatr  ;fpi7crdft€Vov,  oAAd  T<p  wapetvat 
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jiovov,  ii^efyy^craif.  He  continues  that  certain  super-human,  demonic  powers, 
by  virtue  of  their  powerful  imagination,  can  work  changes  in  nature  as 
they  like:  Irt  Si  aS  /card  rofe  Oeo^oyovs  etvai  rvasr  #cai  Kpelrrovs  i^pcov 
Swdfiets  Spaomjplots  ^avracrLais  Kai  a/ia  yevicrdai  7row)TtJca?s, 

av  idiXa>cFi _ It  is  to  be  noted  that,  according  to  Produs,  this  miracle- 

working  eflScacy  belongs  only  to  super-natural  powers  such  as  demons, 
the  human  soul  can  work  directly  only  on  its  own  body  and  on  other 
bodies  through  its  body  and  other  instruments.  According  to  Avicenna, 
on  the  other  band,  miracle-working,  even  though  it  requires  an  abnormally 
strong  soul,  is  nevertheless  done  by  the  soul  itself,  when  it  becomes  ‘a 
kind  of  world-soul.’ 

72.  For  the  influence  of  this  image  on  Medieval  and  even  modem  thought 
see  S.  Van  den  Bergh,  op.  dt,  II,  pp.  174-5. 

• 

73.  This  passage  lays  it  down  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  influence  other 
bodies  directly,  a  soul  should  not  only  possess  a  powerful  constitution  and 
will-power,  but  that  it  should  be  possessed  of  strong  moral  virtue.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  we  shall  see  below,  an  evil  soul  can  equally  influence  things 
beyond  its  own  body,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  black  magic  and  the  evil  eye. 

74.  Avicenna  makes  no  intrinsic  difierence  between  the  mirades  of 
prophets  and  those  of  saints:  the  only  difference  is  that  the  prophets  have 
a  natural  power  to  perform  miracles  while  the  saints  acquire  this  power 
by  effort  (I^drdt^  III,  p.  353-4).  The  general  tradition  of  Islam,  however, 
distinguishes  between  the  two:  the  mirades  of  the  prophets  are  called 
mu^jizdt  while  those  of  the  saints  are  called  kardmdL  Even  Sufis  attempted 
a  distinction.  Thus  al-Hujwiri,  e.g.  lays  down  the  following  distinctions 
in  his  Ka^  aUMafijubx  (i)  The  prophet  deliberately  and  voluntarily 
performs  miracles  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  wherea§  the 
saint,  since  he  has  no  socio-legal  mission,  does  not  need  such  evdience 
and  therefore  does  not  perform  miracles  voluntarily  and  purposely. 
(2)  Hence  the  prophet  knows  that  he  has  performed  a  miracle  whereas  the 
saint  may  not  have  this  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  saint  sometimes  does  not 
even  know  whether  a  genuine  miracle  has  been  performed  by  him  or 
whether  he  has  been  imperceptibly  deceived.  (3)  The  function  of  the 
saint’s  miracles  is  subsidiary  to  those  of  the  prophet  and  they  are  only 
confirmatory  of  the  latter’s  true  mission  (Nicholson’s  translation,  pp. 
218-35). 

75.  Mdrdt^  III,  p.  254.  This  must  apparently  happen  when  the  prophet’s 
soul,  without  losing  individuality,  becomes  somehow  identified  with  the 
Active  Intellect — ^the  *Giver  of  Forms’  to  Nature  as  well  as  to  the  human 
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soul.  Thus  the  whole  created  world  obeys  the  prophet’s  will  since  the 
whole  creation  beconaes  his  body  as  it  were  and  direct  Sympathy  comes 
to  exist  between  the  two.  This  explains  Avicenna’s  statement  in  his 
commentary  on  the  pseudo-Aristotelkn  Theologia  (ed.  A.  Badawi  in  his 
^Aristu  Hnd  aWArab)^  p.  72:  Tt  is  not  impossible  that  the  celestial  bodies 
should  in  some  way  be  employed  by  souls  other  than  their  owp.  Especially, 
when  a  soul  has  perfected  its  power  in  its  own  body,  it  may,  when  need 
or  expediency  so  demand,  employ,  in  its  place,  a  higher  and  more  noble 
body  than  its  own.’ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  explanation  of  miracles  occurs  also  in  Fusus 
al-IJikam  {Haydarabdd^  p.  9)  attributed  to  al-Farabi,  who  has  not  spoken 
of  miracles  anywhere  eke  in  his  extant  works:  ‘Peculiar  to  the  prophet’s 
soul  is  the  Divine  Faculty  which  is  obeyed  by  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  created  macrocosm  just  as  your  soul  is  obeyed  by  the  created  micro¬ 
cosm  (i.e.  your  body)  and  so  the  prophet  performs  extraordinary 
miracles’, 

% 

76.  Shifa\  Psychology^  IV,  4. 

77.  According  to  Plotinus,  the  higher,  contemplative  mind  of  the  sage 
is  not  vulnerable  to  the  inhuence  of  magic  but  his  irrational  soul  is, 
although  even  here  magic  cannot  excite  his  amorousness,  (IV,  4,  43): 
o  8€  aiTOvSatos  ttcos  yorp-elas  koX  if>apfj.dKwv I  ij  rfj  fih 

eis  yoTjrcvatv,  Kai  ovk  dv  r6  Aoytfcov  avroV  irdOoi,  ou8’  av  fj^raSo^dcTete* 
TO  8  €.  .  .  .  ^  avr^  dXoyov  Kara,  rovro  'irdSot  av,  .  .  ,  dAA’  ouic  epwras  iK 
^apfta/ccov,  €?3r€p  ro  ipdv  iinv€vcvcrrj^  /cal  rijs  rrjs  oAAtjs  rijs  aXXrjs 

iraB'qp.ari, 

78.  Here  demons  appear  as  departed  earthly  souls  of  men.  In  his  R, 
fi’l-hudud  (in  Tw‘  RasdHl,  p.  90),  however,  he  describes  a  demon  as 
‘an  aery  animal,  possessing  reason  and  a  transparent  body  and  capable 
of  changing  its  forms’,  and  he  adds  ‘this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  not 
a  definition.’  These  last  words  may  perhaps  suggest  that  demons,  so 
conceived,  do  not  exist  for  Avicenna,  cf.  Aristotle  {Anal*  Post,)  where  we 
are  told  that  only  existing  things  have  a  definition,  non-existents  (e.g. 
centaur)  cannot  have  an  essence  but  in  their  case  only  the  meaning  of  the 
word  can  be  given.  Al-Farabi  (R.  fx  Masa’il  Mutsifarriqa,  Haydarabad^ 
1344  A.H.)  defines  a  demon  as  ‘an  irrational,  immortal  animal,’ 

Avicenna,  as  usual,  names  no  philosophers.  The  doctrine  is,  however, 
based  on  certain  elements  taken  from  Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  although 
neither  of  these  affirms  that  demons  are  souls  of  deceased  men  (cf.  how¬ 
ever,  Proclus,  in  Tim.  24,  D,  where  he  reports  that  Porphyry  distinguished 
three  classes  of  demons,  one  of  which  is  the  pre-existing  souls  of  human 
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beings).  Plotinus  aflSraas  {Em.  Ill,  4,  6;  III,  5,  6)  that  demons  are 
wicked,  stupid,  and  have  bodies  of  fire  and  air;  lamblichus  holds  {De. 
Myst.  II,  6)  that  the  demons  are  irrational  and  cannot  be  free  from  sense- 
perception.  Bo^h  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  insist  on  distinguishing 
between  good  and  bad  demons ;  according  to  Porphyry  {De  Abst.  II,  38  sq. ; 
Prod.  op.  dt,  53A,  54a)  good  demons  rule  matter,  while  the  bad  ones  are 
ruled  by  matter  assigned  to  them  and  they  also  change  their  forms 
{De  AbsU  II^  37,  etc.) — ^indeed,  according  to  Porphyry  (Sent.  32)  even 
the  human  souls,  when  they  leave  their  body  in  an  aery  encasement 
(pneuma)  can  change  forms  according  as  they  are  influenced  by  their 
imagination. 

79,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  contemporary  philosophers  have 
also  tried  to  explain  abnormal  mental  phenomena  on  lines  resembling 
these,  cf.,  e.g.  C.  D.  Broad  {The  Mind  and  its  place  in  Nature^  p.  540), 
seeking  to  explain  certain  abnormal  phenomena  of  knowledge  through 
mediums,  ‘Now  ...  we  can  suppose  that  the  psychic  factor  may  persist  for 
a  time  at  least  after  the  destruction  of  the  organism  with  which  it  was 
united  to  form  the  compound  called  ‘John  Jones’s  mind.*  This  psychic 
factor  is  not  itself  a  mind,  but  it  may  carry  modifications  due  to  ex¬ 
periences  which  happened  to  John  Jones  while  he  was  alive.  And  it  may 
become  temporarily  united  with  the  organism  of  an  entranced  medium.’ 

It  emerges  here  (although,  as  we  saw  previously,  Avicenna  rejects  any 
kind  of  bodily  sxxrvival,  even  in  the  form  of  a  pneumatic  body)  that  at 
least  in  the  case  of  some  undeveloped  souls  there  must  be  a  kind  of  bodily 
survival  so  that  they  can  have  sense-perception. 

80.  Xajatf  pp,  303,  18-304,  9;  also  I^drdt  III,  pp.  226-7.  It  is  perhaps 
interesting  t^t  al-FarabI,  who  in  his  Madina^  p.  53,  also  starts  by^  des¬ 
cribing  the  social  nature  of  man,  proceeds  directly  to  describe  what 
a  good  or  ideal  state  is  and  does  not  refer  to  the  essentially  egoistic  genesis 
of  morality  ‘by  convention*.  Al-Farabi,  who  has  written  much  on  the  state, 
seems  to  me  more  of  an  idealist  and  his  constructions  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  states  are  rather  theoretical  extremes,  although  as  we  shall  see  later, 
this  idealism  does  not  prevent  him  from  laying  down  pragmatic  criteria 
for  the  recognition  of  the  true  law-giver. 

The  idea  of  man  as  social  animal  is  of  course  based  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle  who  say  that  social  life  is  the  peculiarity  of  man  alone;  only 
God  or  animals  can  do  without  it.  The  doctrine  that  man’s  nature  is 
essentially  egoistic  and  it  is  only  perforce  that  he  recognizes  others’  rights 
against  him — ^the  contractual  theory  put  forward  in  modem  times  by 
Hobbes,  is  expounded  and  defended  in  Plato’s  Republic  by  a  character 
called  Glaucon. 
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The  specifically  religious  turn  which  the  Muslim  philosophers  give 
to  the  doctrine  in  making  the  function  of  law-giving  that  of  a  prophet  is 
later  Greek.  The  Greeks,  when  they  began  to  explain  rationally  and 
‘historically*  the  popular  cults  of  leaders,  statesmen, ’law-givers  and 
inventors  of  cultural  amenities,  developed  the  doctrine  of  a  three-fold 
theology.  Most  probably  the  originator  of  this  doctrine  was  the  Stoic 
Panatius.  One  of  these,  the  theologia  citnlis^  is  explained  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  Polybius  (VI,  56) :  Tf  one  could  build  a  state  of  wise  men,  all 
this  would  be  unnecessary.  Since,  however,  the  masses  are  thoughtless  and 
full  of  impulses  contrary  to  law,  of  irrational  anger  and  aggressive  in¬ 
clinations,  nothing  else  remains  but  that  they  should  be  controlled  through 
the  fear  of  the  Unseen.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Ancients  have,  with 
good  thought  and  not  purposelessly  and  haphazardly,  introduced  into 
the  masses  the  ideas  about  gods  and  belief  in  the  Hades.  .  .  .*  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  accoimt  given  in  this  passage  of  the  origin  of 
morality  and  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  Avicenna. 

•It 

81.  Al-F^abl,  TaisiUalSa^dda^  pp.  41,  12-42,  3;  also  ibid.  Siydsat^ 
p.  49;  Madina,  p,  57, 16  sq.;  Avicenna,  Xajdt,  p.  304, 19,  ‘When  such  a  man 
does  exist,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  promulgate  law  among  people  by 
the  command  and  permission  of  Gk)d,  through  His  revelation  and  His 
sending  down  upon  him  the  Holy  Spirit.* 

82.  Al-FarabI,  Siydsdt^  pp.  50,  20-51,  5;  see  also  Madina,  p.  60. 

83.  Avicenna,  Najdt,  pp.  305,  22-306,  10.  Avicenna  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  philosophy  behind  the  several  religious  institutions  of  Islam, 
including  Jihad. 

84.  In  n.  80. 

85.  See  further  on  the  cultural  aspect.  Chapter  III,  section  on  Ibn 
Ilazm’s  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  prophecy  on  cultural  inventions. 

86.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  three  forms  broadly  correspond  to  the 
three  aspects  of  the  Muslim  philosophers’  conception  of  prophecy:  the 
philosophical  with  the  intellectual  revelation;  the  ‘mythical’  with  the 
‘imaginative’  revelation,  and  the  legal  (civilis)  with  the  Shail‘a.  That 
modifications  of  detail  (e.g.  in  the  place  of  pagan  gods  appear  angels,  etc.) 
should  have  occurred  is  understandable  and  was,  indeed,  inevitable. 
Understandable  again,  and,  indeed,  natural  is  the  fact  that  the  attitude 
of  Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim  allegorist  philosophers  to  their  traditional 
religions  is  certainly  not  as  radical  and  severe  as  that  of  the  Greek 
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rationalists  to  thnr  popular  religion  (a  fact  on  which  H.  A,  Wolfson  seeks 
to  build  so  much  of  Philo’s  originality).  For  the  pagan  popular  religion, 
as  compared  to  these  three  religions  was,  after  all,  a  crude  network  of 
mythology.  • 

87.  The  Muslim  philosophers  do  not  explicitly  distinguish  between 
national  or  local  religions  and  universal  religions.  They  do  not,  therefore, 
contrast,  from  this  point  of  view,  e.g.  Judaism  and  Islam.  For  them,  a 
religious  sysfem  would  have  the  best  claims  for  universality,  which  uses 
a  symbolism  as  near  to  the  higher  truth  as  possible,  and  such  religion  for 
them  is,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  Islam. 

88.  Najdt^  p.  304. 

89.  The  teaching  that  there  is  an  ixmer  compxilsion  in  philosophy  and 
wisdom  to  create  a  state  is  not  Platonic  but  Aristotelian.  ‘A  fdicitous  or 
virtuous  individual  man’  is,  for  Aristotle,  an  imperfect  concept,  since  real 
moral  virtue  can  be  realized  only  in  a  community:  el  yap  xal  ravrov 
ioTLV  (to  reXos)  ivl  Kal  mXeL,  pet^ov  ye  /cal  reXewrepov  to  t^s  iroXeca^ 
<l>aiv€rai  Kal  Xa^etv  Kal  crdl^eiv^  dyoTrqrov  pev  yap  Kal  ivl  p6v<p,  koXXiov 
8k  Kal  OeiorepQv  eOuei,  Kal  ndXeaw  {EtK  Nic.  I,  I,  iog4b  7)*  Plato,  on  the 
other  hand  {Rep.  VII,  519b,  sq.)  says  that  philosophers  who  have  caught 
the  vision  of  the  good  would  prefer  to  remain  in  their  paradise  and  would 
be  loath  to  come  down  to  the  ‘prisoners  of  the  cave’  but  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the  public  weal.  But  this  compulsion  is  not 
the  inner  necessity  of  their  knowledge  and  wisdom  but  an  external  one. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  think  A.  E.  Taylor  quite  correct  when  he  says,  ‘The 
philosopher  is  the  man  who  has  found  the  way  which  leads  to  this 
beatitude.  At  the  same  time,  no  man  lives  to  himself ^  and  the  man  who  is 
advancing  to  beatitude  himself  is  inevitably  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  missionary 
to  the  community  at  large  . . .  etc.^  {Plato,  the  Man  and  His  Work,  1926,  p.  266.) 

90.  Plato  and  Pythagoras  came,  according  to  the  Muslim  philosophers, 
nearer  to  their  idea  than  Aristotle  for  they  did  not  express  the  bare  truth 
to  the  public  but  couched  it  in  symbolic  forms:  ‘It  has  been  said  that  the 
prophet  must  xise  his  words  as  parables  and  allusions.  .  .  .  And  so  the 
Greek  philosophers,  like  Pythagoras,  Socrates  and  Plato,  used  in  their 
works  these  forms  wherein  they  entombed  their  secrets.  Plato,  indeed, 
rebuked  Aristotle  for  publicizing  the  (pure)  philosophy,  so  that  Aristotle 
said  that  although  he  had  doubtless  done  this,  he  had  nevertheless  left 
gaps  in  his  works,  which  only  the  wise  could  understand.’  (Avicenna, 
71r‘  Rasffil,  pp.  124,  23-25,  4). 

91.  This  is  a  substantially  changed  version  of  Plato’s  Politicus  (292  E  sq.) : 
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‘Socrates:  ♦ . .  For  the  man  who  possesses  the  kingly  science,  whether  he 
rule  or  not,  must  be  called  kingly. . ,  . 

Stranger:  .  .  .  And  in  agreement  with  this,  we  must,  I  suppose,  look 
for  the  right  kind  of  rule  in  one  or  two  or  very  few  men,  •whenever  such 
right  rule  occurs,  •  .  .  And  these  men,  whether  they  rule  over  willing  or 
unwilling  subjects,  with  or  without  written  laws,  and  whether  they  are 
rich  or  poor,  must,  according  to  oux  present  opinion,  be  supposed  to 
exercise  their  rule  in  accordance  with  some  art  or  science.  And  physicians 
ojBFer  a  particularly  good  example  of  this  point  of  view.  Whether  they 
cure  us  against  our  will  or  with  our  will .  . .  and  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor,  we  call  them  physicians  just  the  same,  so  long  as  they  exercise 
authority  by  art  or  science.  ...  It  is  then  a  necessary  consequence  that 
among  forms  of  government  that  one  is  pre-eminentiy  right  and  is  the 
only  real  government,  in  which  the  rxders  are  found  to  be  truly  possessed  of 
science,  not  merely  to  seem  (Soicouvras=?annuhum  in  the  above  quotation 
from  al“F§1:abi)  to  possess  it,  whether  they  rule  by  law  or  without  law, 
whether  theii;  subjects  are  willing  or  imwilling,  and  whether  they  them¬ 
selves  are  rich  or  poor — ^none  of  these  things  can  be  at  all  taken  into 
account  on  any  right  method.’  (cf.  also  the  Republic^  488b  sq.  where  the 
‘philosopher’s’  inability  to  rule  actually  is  attributed  to  the  obduracy  of 
the  people). 

Plato  goes  on  to  modify  this  stand  in  the  following  and  accepts  the 
necessity  of  law  in  the  absence  of  the  ideal  king.  The  point  at  issue, 
however,  is  that  al-Farabl  regards  as  an  essential  criterion  of  true  ruler- 
ship  the  fact  that  the  ruler  actually  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  people  in  promulgating  his  religio-political  system  at 
large.  This  is  a  quasi-pragmatic  criterion,  whereas,  according  to  Plato, 
the  real  rulership  is  distinguishable  from  its  ‘imitations’  only  by  the 
possession  of  the  science  of  state-craft. 

Avicenna,  too,  regards  the  prophet’s  success  in  getting  wide  acceptance 
as  a  matter  of  central  importance  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  he 
invokes  his  doctrine  of  miracles:  ‘It  is  necessary  that  the  prophet  should 
have  a  special  characteristic  distinguishing  him  from  people,  who  become 
aware  of  something  in  him  which  they  do  not  possess.  Therefore  he  pos¬ 
sesses  miracles  which  we  have  spoken  of’  {Kajdt^  p.  304,  17  sq.).  Miracles 
by  themselves  are  not  the  sujBSicient  cause  of  his  success  but  only  in  so  far 
as  they  can  point  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet.  That  is  why  the 
last  sentence  of  the  says,  ‘And  he  is  a  man  who  is  distinguished 

from  the  rest  of  the  people  by  his  divinity  (ta’alluh)’,  and  the  last  sentence 
of  the  Sh^d!*  even  says  ‘And  he  is  almost  worthy  of  being  worshipped.’ 
(There  are  long  discussions  in  Muslim  theology  on  the  evidentiary  force 
of  miracles.) 

92.  The  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  knowledge  is  Platonic- 
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AristoteKan,  but  there  is  an  important  difference  which,  as  we  shall  show, 
pre-supposes  later  developments  in  Greco-Roman  religious  philosophy. 
Whereas,  for  Plato  and  Aristotle,  rational  knowledge  and  opinion, 
conviction  and^persuasion  (or  ‘imagination*)  have  different  types  of  object, 
for  al-Farabi  in  this  passage  they  have  the  same  objects  and  are  different 
ways  of  knowing  them. 

93.  In  this  passage  the  word  used  in  the  Hydarabad  edition  for  the  first 
four  times  i^malaka,  but  milla  is  used  three  times  after  this.  Milla  means  a 
religiously  organized  community,  which  is  the  reading  I  have  adopted 
here  and  which  squares  perfeedy  with  the  account  of  organized  state- 
religion  (theologia  dvilis)  of  later  Greek  philosophy;  the  word  mdaka 
I  cannot  understand  in  this  sense. 

94.  As  shown  in  Section  III  of  this  chapter,  the  Muslim  philosophers 
are  against  this  type  of  religion  since  it  is  not  true  philosophy  but  neither 
does  it  succeed  in  inspiring  people  to  goodness  which  is  ^  the  essential 
function  of  religion. 

95.  ‘Water*  is  probably  an  allusion  to  a  Sufic  tradition  according  to 
which  God’s  throne  before  creation  was  on  water  from  which,  as  material, 
the  world  was  made. 

96.  An  alliision  to  the  rdigious  account  of  a  material  paradise. 

97.  An  allusion  to  the  religious  accoimt  of  temporal  creation  which 
the  philosophers  of  Islam  deny. 

98.  Augustine,  De,  Civ.  Dei.^  IV,  27:  Relatum  est  in  litteras,  doctissimum 
pontificem  Scaevolam  disputasse  tria  genera  tradita  deorum;  imum  a 
poetis,  alterum  a  philosophis,  tertium  a  principibus  civitatis, . . .  Secundum 
(sc.  genus)  non  congruere  civitatibus,  quod  habeat  aliqua  supervacua, 
aliqua  edam  quae  obsit  populis  nosse.  De  supervacuis  non  magna  causa 
est.  .  .  .  Quae  sunt  autem  ilia  qtrae  prolata  in  multitudinem  nocent? 
Haec,  inquit,  non  esse  deos  Herculem,  Aesculapium  .  .  .;  proditur 
enim  a  doctis  quod  homines  fuerint  et  humana  conditione  defecerint. 
Qydd  aliud?  Qjiod  earum  qui  sint  dii  non  habeant  civitates  (comp.  al- 
Farabi,  above,  the  underlined  words)  vera  simulacra;  quod  verus  Deus 
non  sexxun  habeat,  nec  aetatem,  nec  definita  corporis  membra.  Haec 
pontifex . . .  expedire  existimat,  falli  in  religione  civitates.’  Augustine  adds 
ironically,  Traeclara  religio,  quo  confugiat  liberandus  infirmus,  et  cum 
veritatem  qua  liberetur  inquirat,  credatur  ei  expedire  quod  fallitur!’ 

The  terms  of  the  beliefs  in  question  are,  of  course,  not  all  identical,  but 
many  are  parallel. 
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99.  Augustine,  op.  cit.,  VI,  5. 

100.  Al-Farabfs  risdla  zoinun  aUKahlt^  Hydarabad,  1349  A.H.,  p.  9. 
The  treatise  has  striking  similarities  with  Avicenna  rather  than  with 
al-Faxabfs  doctrine  as  we  know  it  from  his  genuine  works.  See  e.g.  p.  8: 
‘The  divine  prophetic  soul  in  its  earliest  stage  receives  the  emanation  all 
at  once  without  the  need  of  syllogistic  formulation. . .  / 

101.  ibid.,  p.  8.  • 

102.  P.  Gardet,  La  Pm$ie  Religieuse  d^Amc&me^  p.  203,  takes  exception 
to  this. 

103.  ibid,  p.  110,  last  paragraph. 

104.  This  ^accord  is  important  and,  as  I  have  said,  explains  why  the 
philosophers  *were  not  as  severe  towards  orthodoxy  as  the  Stoic  philo¬ 
sophers  were  to  their  religion.  It  was,  thus,  not  because  of  philosophy  but 
of  orthodoxy,  with  the  transcendence  of  God  as  its  central  theme,  that  God 
did  not  appear  in  Islamic  cultxire  in  the  sinewy  and  finely-chiselled 
figures  as  did  Apollo  and  later  on  Christ.  These  were  the  real  reasons  (and 
not  rhymes  and  rhythms)  for  the  Koranic  rejection  of  poetry  and  the 
‘artistic*  religion  which  is  inseparable  firom  all  anthropomorphic  and 
polytheistic  paganisms. 


THREE 


THE  Philosophical  doctrine  and 

THE  ORTHODOXY 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  state  in  detail  the  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  prophecy  in  orthodox  Islam,  but  rather  to  indicate 
how  the  philosophical  doctrine  was  received  by  it,  how  far  accepted 
and  how  far  rejected:  the  discussions  of  tiie  non-phUosophical 
Muslim  thinkers  are  full  of  scholastic  distinctions  and  subtleties 
which  the  scope  of  this  work  does  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in.  It  is 
also  to  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  ortho¬ 
doxy  in  this  field  of  doctrine.  There  is  first  the  main  body  of  the 
scholastic  theologians  called  mutakallimun  who  are  dogmatic  but 
nevertheless  allow  the  limited  use  of  reason  to  explain  ^d  support 
the  dogma.  Then  there  is  the  acute  form  of  dogmatism  which  brushes 
reason  severely  aside  and  uses  it  only  and  sometimes  very  acutely  to 
shatter  rationalist  positions.  Having  banished  reason  altogether, 
this  type  of  thought,  not  very  common  in  Islam,  seeks  support  for  its 
dogmatism  fixim  the  factual  experience  in  history.  The  former  school 
which  is  the  largest,  is  admirably  represented  by  al-^ahrastam,  the 
second  by  Ibn  H^oi.  In  between  these  two,  admitting  some  kind  of 
‘reason’,  but  rejecting  the  philosophers  altogether,  rgectmg  also 
Sufism  but  affirming  spiritual  values  within  the  firamework  of  Islam, 
stands  the  influential  figure  of  Ibn  Taymlya  who  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  resurgence  of  Islamic  anti-dassicism  and  Islamic 
‘Modernism’.  AH  these  schools  of  thought  agree  in  rejecting  the 
purely  intdlectualist  approach  of  the  philosophers  to  the  phenomenon 
of  prophecy;  although  the  mutakllaimun  are  perhaps  less  averse  to 
accept  the  intellectual  perfection  of  the  prophet,  they  neverthdess 
emphasize  the  Shaii‘a-values  more  than  the  intellectual  ones;  and  all 
of  them  spend  most  of  their  ingenuity  in  discussing  the  possibility, 
the  nature  and  the  value  of  mirades. 

But  these  schools  do  not  possess  any  privileged  daim  to  being 
exdusivdy  ‘orthodox’.  There  are  equally  eminent  and  prominent 
figures  for  whom  the  ‘orthodox’  community  has  exceptional  re¬ 
verence^  and  would  not  allow  them  to  be  rejected  as  ‘unorthodox’, 
who  have  accepted  the  essentials  of  the  philosophical  doctrine  in 
toto,  and  have  then  tried  to  weave  it  into  an  ‘integral  Islam’.  These 
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are  al-Ghazali  and  Ibn  KLhaldun,  the  historian.  I  shall  now  give  a 
very  bnSf  statement  of  the  views  of  these  five  authors  in  chronological 
order. 


I  Ibn  ffazm  (d.  456  A.H.) 

In  the  case  of  Ibn  ^azm,  known  as  the  ‘literalist’  (al-Zahiri), 
the  possibility  of  prophecy  in  both  its  aspects — supemRtural  cog¬ 
nition  and  miracles — depends  immediately  on  his  conception  of  God 
as  being  absolute  and  beyond  the  categories  of  human  understanding. 
An  omnipotent  God  who  is  beyond  our  moral  categories  of  just  and 
unjust,  intentions  and  purposes  and  equally  beyond  our  categories 
of  understanding  in  terms  of  causation  and  ‘natures*  of  things,  can 
do  anything.  In  this  doctrine  our  author  follows  the  earlier  muta- 
kallimun  who  denied  causation  and  ‘natures’  of  things  and  according 
to  whom  Grad  does  not  do  the  good  and  the  just  but  whatever  God 
does  is  the  just  and  the  good.  On  this  principle  he  denies  the  view 
upheld  by  ^e  Mu‘tazila  and  Avicenna  that  Gk>d  must  send  prophets 
for  the  guidance  of  humanity®.  He  thus  defines  (possible)  prophecy  as 
‘sending  by  God  of  a  group  of  people  (to  humanity)  whom  He  has 
favoured  by  bestowing  excellence  upon  them — ^through  no  other 
reason  but  His  own  will — and  to  whom  He  has  communicated  know¬ 
ledge  without  their  going  through  the  stages  of  learning  it  or  their 
seeking  it’.* 

Prophecy,  therefore,  is  possible.  But  how  do  we  know  that  it 
has  actually  occurred?  Ibn  Elazm  bases  his  proof  on  the  cultural  and 
scientific  development  of  mankind  which  could  not  have  come  about 
except  through  God’s  communication  of  knowledge  miraculously 
to  a  series  of  prophets  (p.  72,  i  sq.): 

‘We  know  with  certainty  that  none  among  us,  by  dint  of  his  own 
nature,  can  discover  sciences  and  arts  without  being  taught,  e.g. 
medicine,  the  knowledge  of  natural  properties  (i.e.  the  uniform 
behaviour  of  natural  o^ects  by  God’s  command),  of  diseases  and 
their  various  causes  and  their  treatment  by  herbs  which  can  never 
be  e^erimented  in  their  totality. . . .  Again,  e.g.  the  science  of 
astronomy,  how  the  stars  rotate,  traverse  space  and  return  to  their 
spheres — a  performance  which  takes  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  .  . . 
Or,  again,  e.g.  language  without  which  not  only  training  is  impossible 
but  on  the  whole  any  activity  of  life;  nor  could  it  have  been  created 
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by  convention  for  that  already  presupposes  the  use  of  language’. 
Ibn  9azan  goes  on  to  enumerate  other  arts  Uke  agriculture,  weaving, 
building  and  nav%ation  and  concludes  (72,  16  sq.)  ‘None  of  these 
can  be  known  without  learning.  It  is  then  necessary  the  case  that 
there  be  one  or  more  persons  whom  God  initially  taught  these  things^ 
without  a  teacher,  through  revelation’.^ 

On  the  same  principle  of  the  extreme  absolutism  of  God  which 
denies  real  essences  or  natural  powers  (since,  as  creations  of  God, 
they  can  be  changed  by  him),  Ibn  ^azm  grounds  the  possibility  of 
miracles  (op.  dt.  p.  73,  17  sq.).  His  distinction  between  genuine 
mirades  and  sorcery  is  made  to  rest  on  the  doctrine  that  a  sorcerer 
can  only  change*(or  make  believe  that  he  can  change)  the  external, 
non  essential  qualities  of  things,  whereas  God,  at  the  l).ands  of  a 
true  prophet,  does  not  only  change  the  essential  qualities  of  things 
but  can  bring  new  substances  into  existence  (p.  76,  4''sq.)  Sorcery 
is  an  art  which  any  man  can  learn  whereas  prophecy  and  mirades 
are  divindy  bestowed.®  Both,  the  actuality  of  the  prophet’s  mirades 
and  the  finality  of  prophecy  with  Muhammad’s  mission,  are  based 
on  the  piindple  of  the  absolute  credibility  of  an  overwhelming, 
widespread  tradition  (pp.  74,  77). 

Ibn  Hazm’s  position  is  that  of  extreme  dogmatism,  allowing  no 
appeal  to  reason  even  at  a  subsidiary  leveL  In  so  &r  as  he  would 
not  admit  any  divine  purpose  (since  purpose  for  him  is  a  purdy 
human  category)  in  prophetic  misdons,  he  is  certainly  not  typicd 
of  Islamic  thought  on  the  subject  One  caimot  speak  in  his  dogmatic 
system  of  any  ‘de-naturalization’  of  the  phenomenon  of  prophecy 
since  he  admits  no  nature.  Like  Tertullian,  he  would  gladljr  say 
‘credo  quia  absurdum’  and  like  lamblichus  (see  above  p.  67,  29)  he 
might  well  have  said  that  God  can  create  knowledge  in  a  fool. 


n  Al-Ghazoli  (d.  505  A.H.) 

Al-Ghazali  is  a  most  difficult  author,  if  not  an  outright  impossible  one, 
to  understand  in  any  coherent  manner.  This  is  because  in  his  early 
youth  he  had  an  acute  crisis  which  destroyed  his  traditional  form  ol 
faith;  then  in  his  search  for  truth  he  had  a  series  of  disillusionments 
with  various  disdplines  like  Kal^  and  philosophy  culminating 
in  another  crisis  until,  as  he  professes  in  his  Munq^,  he  found 
quietude  in  Sufism.  However,  although  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
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Elalara  and  philosophy,  both  seem  to  have  left  indelible  influences 
on  hini.  With  Kalam  he  was  dissatisfied,  it  seems,  not  because  of  the 
metaphysical  beliefe  which  it  sought  to  inculcate  but  with  the  purely 
form^  dialectical  method  it  employed.  Against  plSlosophers  he 
rose  in  revolt  chiefly  because  of  their  theological  beliefe  to  the  re¬ 
futation  of  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  Tah&Jut.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  spite  of  this  open  revolt,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
extent  to  which  he  really  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers. 
For,  he  began  to  write  esoteric  treatises  in  which  he  admits  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrines  which  he  rejects  in  works  meant  for  the  public. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  these  esoteric  treatises  must  have  been  written 
after  he  became  fully  conscious  of  the  discord  between  philosophy 
and  Sunni  orthodoxy  and  therefore  after  his  professed  ‘disillusion¬ 
ment’  wi&  philosophy.  This  is  precisely  why  the  establishment  of 
the  chronological  order  of  his  works  (if  this  could  be  done)  and 
attempts  to 'lay  down  criteria  for  determining  his  ‘genuine’  works 
must  fail  to  clarify  his  position.  In  a  way,  the  question  about  his 
‘real  beliefs’  is  not  a  genuine  question,  for,  surely,  his  genuine  belieft 
are  those  contained  in  the  esoteric  works  ?  Even  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  later  criticized  him  from  both  sides  of  the  fence,  all  of  them 
accused  him  of  double-mindedness,*  shows  that  no  criteria,  whether 
gained  from  the  chronology  of  works  or  otherwise,  are  either  possible 
or  fhiitful. 

But  even  the  question  of  different  treatises — esoteric  and  exoteric 
— ^apart,  one  finds  in  one  and  the  same  work  unconcealed  contra¬ 
dictions.  This  can  only  be  because  he  has  sincerely  adopted  at  least 
some  doctrines  both  from  Mamie  orthodoxy  and  fix>m  philosophy 
which  are  not  reconciled  but  juxtaposed.^  Under  these  conditions 
1  propose  to  give  his  views  on  prophecy  as  he  himself  has  stated  them 
in  two  different  works:  the  Ma' Srij-al-Qyds  which  is  professedly 
esoteric*  and  the  MVraj  alSWiMn  (Cairo,  1344  A.H.)  which  is 
obviously  meant  for  the  public  and  in  which  he  mkes  the  line  of  the 
Tdhe^t. 

Al-Ghazali’s  account  of  prophecy  in  the  Ma^  arij-alrQuds  seems 
to  me  to  fall  into  two  fairly  distinct  parts:  in  the  first  he  gives  argu¬ 
ments  to  establish  prophecy  and  in  the  second  he  expounds  its 
working  at  three  levels:  of  imagination,  of  intellect  and  of  mirade- 
performing  power.  The  first  part  is  marked  by  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
promise  the  naturalistic  doctrine  of  philosophy  with  the  super¬ 
naturalism  of  the  dogmatic  theology;  in  the  second  part  he  borrows 
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entirdy  and  almost  literally  from  Avicenna’s  account  He  offers 
three  arguments  for  prophecy: — 

(i)  The  first  argument  seeks  to  put  the  dass  of  prophets  as  a 
distinct  sped&  above  man;  ‘Just  as  the  human  spedes  is  distinguished 
from  other  animals  by  the  rational  soul  .  .  .  similarly  the  souls  of 
prophets  are  distinguished  from  men’s  souls  by  a  guiding  and  guided 
intellect  which  is  above  all  (normal)  intelhgence,  rules  and  governs 
it  through,  divine  excellence.  Just  as  the  movements  of  a  human 
being  are  miraculous  for  the  rest  of  animals ...  so  are  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  prophet  miraculous  for  human  beiags’  (pp.  144, 15-45,  S)* 
We  are  also  told  that  ‘prQphecy  is  a  divitif.  favnnr  anri  gift 
cannot  be  acquired  by  effort- — although  effort  and  acquisition  are 
hecfeSaliy  16" pF^are  the  soul  for  die  reception  of  revelation  by  acts 
of  worship  accompanied  by  exercise  in  thinking  and  by^  pure  and 
sincere  deeds.  Thus  jtrophecv  is  ndther  a  pure  chance  (without  a 
natural  desert)  so  that  every  creeping  i^ufiSing  creatufe  may  be  its 
redpie^  nor  is  it  attained~5y  pure  efforfso"  that  everyone  who  dunks 
may  have  it/ .  .  .  Just  as  humanity  is  not  acquired  by  individual 
humans  nor  angelness  by  members  of  the  “spedes”  ‘angd’,  but  their 
actions  which  flow  from  their  specific  natures  will  depend  on  their 
effort  and  choice  ...  so  prophecy  which  is  the  specific  nature  of  the 
prophets  is  not  acquired  by  them  but  their  actions  which  flow  from 
their  specific  form  depend  on  thdr  acquisition  and  choice  in  order  to 
prepare  themsdves  for  revelation’  (pp.  142,  18-143,  12).  Al-Ghazali 
then  goes  on  to  portray  the  sound  constitution  and  excellent  natural 
moral  character  of  such  a  being. 

What  does  this  passage  seek  to  perform?  It  obviously  attempts 
to  ‘de-naturalize’  prophecy,  so  that  not  every  philosopher  or  mystic 
may  become  a  prophet,  by  positing  a  spedes  of  prophets.  But  once 
this  spedes  has  been  posited,  prophecy  becomes  as  necessary  and 
‘natural’  for  each  of  its  members  as  humanity  for  a  human.  The 
‘divine  favour  and  gift’  turns  out  to  be  ultimately  nothing  but 
certain  prophetic  capadties  which  must  be  realized.  Nor  had  the 
philosophers  said  that  any  human  can  be  a  prophet,  even  though  he 
be  a  philosopher  or  a  mystic.  Far  from  this,  they  say  that  the  prophet’s 
soul  is  endowed  with  certain  intellectual,  imaginative  and  tde- 
kinetic  capadties  which  cannot  be  acquired  dthcr  by  learning  or 
mystic  purification. 

Al-Ghazali  calls  this  argument  the  ‘general  argument’  for  the 
establishment  of  prophecy:  it  depends  on  the  positing  of  a  prophetic 
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intellectual  power  formally  and  specifically  dWFerent  firom  ordinary 
thouglit.*  What  reasons  are  there  to  believe  that  such  a  species  is 
actual  and,  indeed,  necessary?  To  prove  this  al-Ghaz§ii  offers  two 
arguments,  the  oije  starting  fiom  man,  the  other  staxtihg  from  God. 

(2)  The  argument  which  takes  its  point  of  departure  finm  man  is, 
again,  twofold,  the  one  strictly  moral,  the  other  based*  on  ‘utili¬ 
tarian’  or  ‘conventional’  morality.  The  moral  argument  runs  as 
follows:  The  acts  which  man  can  perform  contain  both  good  and 
bad  ones.  Some  acts,  therefore,  must  be  performed  others  must  be 
avoided.  Not  everybody  knows  where  the  good  ends  and  the  bad 
begins.  Neoertheless,  there  must  be  soim  who  do  know  these  limits  (hudud). 
These  are  the  prophets,  the  promulgators  of  religious  laws.  As  for 
the  argumentum  ab  utUt,  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  Aviceima  (see  Chap.  II, 
section  rV):  a  legislator  is  required  to  determine  the  rights  and 
duties  of  individuals  vis-i-vis  one  another  in  a  society  necessarily 
dependent  oli  co-operation  but  wherein  individuals  are  apt  to  regard 
self-interest  as  the  only  intrinsic  governing  principle. 

Where  al-Ghazali  again  differs  firom  the  philosophers  is  in  his 
religious  impulse  which  leads  him  to  regard  the  angds  of  revelation 
not  as  quad  autonomous  beings,  as  the  philosophers  do,  but  as 
beings  under  the  direct  order  of  God  to  communicate  revelation  to 
the  prophet:  The  formulation  of  the  Shari’ a  is  not  possible  ‘except  if 
there  be  a  (prophetic)  intellect  assisted  by  revelation,  destined  to 
prophecy,  and  drawing  help  from  spiritual  beings  (angels)  which 
are  determined  (by  God)  to  preserve  the  World-order,  act  according 
to  His  Command,  conduct  themselves  vis-d-vis  His  Creation  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  pattern  of  behaviour,  and  rule  according  to  His  judgment. 
The  commands  regarding  the  law-determinations  come  to  them  from 
God  and  from  them  to  the  person  chairged  with  the  trust  (Le.  the 
prophet)’^ — ^pp.  147,  18-48,  4. 

(3)  This  line  of  bought  leads  al-GhazaB  to  his  third  argument 
which  he  declares  to  be  the  basic  one.  This  seeks  to  show  God  to 
be  the  First  and,  indeed,  the  sole  Commander.  Everything  that 
moves  has  a  mover;  differences  in  ‘natural’  movement  mean  that  the 
mover  has  will,  and,  finally,  if  the  movements  are  for  the  good, 
the  mover  is  a  Commander.  This  Command,  when  necessarily 
obeyed,  as  it  is  by  the  heavens,  is  the  Command  of  re^mentation  or 
management  (’amr  al-tadbir),  but  when  faced  with  a  being  capable  of 
disobedience  as  man — who  stands  at  the  threshold  of  good  and  evil— 
it  is  a  moral  Command  (’amr-al-taklif).  It  follows  that  there  must 
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be  human  media  of  transmitting  God’s  Command  to  humanity. 
Those  who  accept  God  only  as  creator,  deny  Him  Commands  which 
they  attribute  ‘only  to  the  claimer  of  prophecy  as  their  sole  author, 
not  going  beyond  Mm  (to  God).  Thus  (according  to  these  people — 
doubtlessly  the  philosophers  are  meant)  whenever  the  prophet  says 
‘God  says’,*  ‘God  admonishes’,  ‘God  commands  and  forbids’,  ‘God 
promises  and  threatens’,  these  are  a  metaphorical  mode  of  speech 
not  a  literal  one’  (p.  151,  4-8).  This  argument  implies,  I  think, 
that  the  souls  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  intellects  or  Ae  angels 
do  not  know  anything  automatically  or  ‘naturally’  except  what  God 
makes  known  to  them,  although  M-Ghazatt  does  not  say  this  ex¬ 
pressly  here  as  he  does  in  the  i6th  Discussion  in  the  Tahafid.  The 
upshot  of  all  this  is  that  al-Ghaxali  substitutes  God,  the  Commander, 
for  the  Prime  Mover  and  the  First  of  Aristotle  and  the  Muslim 
Philosophers. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  foregoing  al-Ghazali  takes  orthodox 
Islam  as  Ms  guiding  impulse,  and  is  using  philosophy  to  formulate 
that  Islam.^^  But  then  follows  the  chapter  on  ‘the  characteristics 
of  prophecy’,  wMch  is  almost  word  for  word  borrowed  from  Avi¬ 
cenna.  I  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  chapter,  since  we  have 
previously  learnt  Avicenna’s  views.  All  the  three  performances  of 
prophecy — ^intellectual,  imaginative  and  the  working  of  miracles, 
are  attributed  to  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  and  we  travel 
for  indeed  &om  the  conception  of  God  the  Gonunauder. 
w.  As  for  the  exoteric  work,  MV  raj  alSslihan,  it  naturally  represents 
the  oMcial,  public  attitude  of  al-Ghazali.  The  work,^®  divided 
into  seven  sections,  shows  the  same  indictment  of  the  philosophers 
as  the  TcASfut  and  could  be  aptly  described  as  the  immature  TakS- 
jfof.  On  the  subject  of  prophecy  it  is  more  severe  towards  the  philo¬ 
sophers  than  the  Tah^t  where,  although  al-Ghazali  criticizes  them, 
he  does  not  accuse  them  of  kufr  (rejection  of  Islam).  In  the  preface 
to  this  work,  however  (p.  8)  he  says,  ‘The  sixth  sect  (of  Muslims) 
represents  people  who  have  added  to  it  (i.e.  to  the  Mu'tazilite 
doctrine  of  God)  something  on  account  of  which  rejection  of  Islam 
is  attributed  to  them,  e.g.  those  philosophers  who  have  aflSrmed 
prophecy  but  have  interpreted  it  in  the  sense  of  political  rule  and 
have  believed  that  at  his  very  birth  the  prophet  (has  certain  dis¬ 
positions  wMch)  render  him  capable  of  political  control,  that  he 
possesses  (natural  excellence)  and  is,  therefore,  followed  by  people. 
These  people  are  outside  Islam’. 
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In  the  5th  Section,  again,  devoted  to  prophecy  (p.  73)  he  says 
that  of  those  who  affirm  prophecy  one  party  ‘asserts  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  necessitated  by  the  person’s  (dispositions  acquired  at)  birth 
so  that  his  soul  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  which  can  bause  changes 
in  nature  and  renders  him  of  excellent  character  and  conduct. 
This  is  the  philosophers’  doctrine’.  Al-Ghaz§Ji  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  account  of  prophecy  in  accordance  with  the  official  Kalam, 
but  (p.  74,  9-10)  denies  that  politico-legal  management  (siySsa) 
is  a  part  of  prophecy.  This  denial  does  not  belong  to  Kalam  and  is 
most  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  author’s  mysticism.  Nevertheless, 
in  connection  with  proving  the  prophetic  mission  of  Muhammad  in 
the  same  section  (p.  75,  i-a)  he  points  to  the  political  management 
of  people  (siyasat  al-khalq)  through  the  Shari’a  law. 

Despite  this  ‘super-naturahsm’,  however,  al-GhazSli  admits 
natural  diegrees  of  human  capacity  to  receive  revelation  and  the 
intellectual  nature  of  the  angels:  ‘But  for  the  intelligences  known 
as  angels  which  help  the  souls  &om  outside  these  latter  would  not 
understand  anything.  For  the  (human)  soul  which  is  only  potentially 
cognizant  is  rendered  actually  so  by  the  angels’  actualization  of 
its  potentialities.  The  highest  rank  in  securing  this  help  are  the 
prophets.  . .  .  The  humans  differ  in  their  acquisition  of  knowledge 
from  the  angel,  a  difference  which  admits  of  infinite  grades’  (p.  32, 
8-16).  The  most  vivid  impression  emerging  fium  these  two  state¬ 
ments  is  that  certain  orthodox  belief  and  certain  philosophical 
doctrines  remained  permanent  elements  of  al-Ghazah’s  mind,  some¬ 
times  in  blatant  contradiction;  the  one  side  may  gain  prominence 
over  the  other  according  to  the  people  he  was  addressing  and  the 
other  may  get  modified,  and  that  neither  had  he  ever  embraced  the 
whole  of  philosophy  and  given  up  orthodox  belief  even  before  his 
‘return’,  nor  after  his  ‘return’,  did  he  ever  give  up  certain  philo¬ 
sophical  tenets  even  if  they  contradicted  the  orthodox  position.  The 
nearest  he  comes  to  reconciling  the  two  is  in  the  first  part  of  his 
teaching  on  Prophecy  in  the  Ma'^  Srij  al-Quds. 


m  Kalam — al-^dkrastam  (d.  548  A.H.) 

The  greatest  emphasis  in  the  Kalam-doctiine  of  prophecy  is  that 
it  is  a  special  divine  favour  by  virtue  of  which  the  recipient  of  the 
prophetic  mission  is  singled  out  fix>m  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  this 
doctrine,  therefore,  miracles  occupy  the  most  prominent  place, 


too 
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since  the  appointment  of  an  individual  to  the  office  is  itsdf  mira¬ 
culous.  The  general  possibility  of  prophecy  is  sought  to  prove 
rationally  by  the  same  argument  about  the  necessity  of  establishing 
social  order  ^hich  was  used  by  Avicenna  and  Al-Ghaz51i.^*  But 
the  actual  appointment  of  a  definite  individual  to  the  office  rests 
on  divine  grace  and  favour. 

According  to  al-Shahrastam,  the  prophet  must,  indeed,  possess 
all  the  ‘natural’  qualities  (including  the  intellectual  ones),  to  the 
highest  degree  and  he  may  even  be  said  to  attain  prophecy  by  virtue 
of  these  qualities:  ‘By  my  life!  the  prophet’s  soul  and  temperament 
must  possess  all  natural  perfection,  excellent  character,  truthful¬ 
ness  and  honesty  in  speech  and  deed  before  his  appointment  to  the 
office  because  it  is  mrtue  of  these  that  he  has  deserved  prophetic 
mission  and  has  come  into  contact  with  angels  and  received  reve¬ 
lation.’^*  But  still  we  may  not  say  that  he  himself,  by  these*  qualities, 
has  achieved  prophecy;  ‘Those  who  are  on  the  right  say  tibat  prophecy 
is  not  a  quality  referable  to  the  soul  of  the  prophet,  nor  is  it  a 
status  to  which  anyone  can  reach  through  his  knowledge  and  ac¬ 
quisition  or  capacity  of  his  soul  by  virtue  of  which  he  deserved  a 
contact  with  the  spiritual  realm.  It  is  a  mercy  and  grace  of  God.’^® 

This  apparent  contradiction  in  a  single  passage  is  to  be  solved 
by  pointing  out  that  the  possession  by  the  prophet  of  these  qualities 
itself  represents  the  grace  of  God:  ‘When  God  singles  some  one  out 
for  the  prophetic  office  firom  among  His  servants.  He  decorates 
him  with  the  robe  of  beauty  in  his  words,  morals  and  his  (spiritual 
and  physical)  states,  so  that  the  whole  creation  cannot  coimter  him 
with  any  of  these  things.  Then  all  his  movements  become  miraculous 
for  other  people,  just  as  the  movements  of  the  humans  are  miraculous 
for  the  lower  animals  (comp.  al-Ghazali,  above  p.  96).  He  is  thus 
able  to  subdue  the  human  race  (to  his  obedience),  just  as  man  is 
able  to  subdue  other  species  of  animal.’*® 

The  prophet  is  a  human  but  a  special  kind  of  human:  ‘They  have 
two  sides:  human  and  prophetic  (as  the  Koran  says)  ‘Say:  glory  be  to 
God,  am  I  but  a  human  being  and  a  prophet?’  So,  on  the  side  of 
humanness  the  prophet  partakes  of  the  human  species:  he  eats  and 
drinks,  sleeps  and  wakes,  lives  and  dies,  while  on  the  side  of  prophecy 
he  partakes  of  the  species  of  angels:  he  glorifies  God  and  sanctifies 
Hjs  transcendence,  lives  in  Him  and  is  fed  by  Him;  his  eyes  sleep 
but  not  his  heart.  .  .  .’*^  This  passage,  which  identifies  a  prophet 
qua  prophet  with  the  angel  (or,  in  philosophical  terminology,  with 
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the  Active  Intelligence)  is  very  strikingly  close  to  the  philosophical 
view  of  the  relationship  between  the  prophet  and  the  angel.  Yet, 
the  two  have  different  reasons.  Whereas,  the  philosophers  are  led 
to  this  view  by  their  theory  of  knowledge,  the  identity  of  the  subject 
and  the  object  etc.,  the  theologian  is  forced  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
miraculousness  of  prophecy  and  the  impeccability  of  the  prophet. 
Most  later  Kalam-theologians,  however,  do  not  affirm  this  identity 
and  regard  the  quality  of  prophecy  as  a  purely  human  attribute. 
Al-Shahrastani  here  clearly  shows,  I  think,  the  influence  of  Avicenna 
and  al-Ghazali.^^ 


IV  Ibn  Twfmya  (d.  728  A.H.) 

Ibn  Tayiruya  wrote  a  special  book  on  Prophecy  (JT.  al-MuhumoSt, 
Cairo,  1^46  A.H.).  His  formal  doctrine,  characterized  again  by  a 
prominence  of  the  discussion  of  miracles,  does  not  differ  from  ffiat 
of  the  gene^  Kalam,  except  on  minor  points  of  detail,  and  I  should 
not  have  deemed  it  as  such  worthy  of  a  special  attention.  But  what 
makes  it  both  interesting  and  unique  is  his  setting  of  the  problem' 
of  prophecy  in  his  Weltcmschaumg  and  his  severe  critique  of  the 
philosophers’  theory  which  follows  from  this  general  setting.  In 
doing  so,  Ibn  Taymiya,  so  fax  as  I  know,  is  the  only  medieval  MusUm 
who  seeks  to  formulate  clearly  the  ultimate  issues  at  stake  between 
the  cognitive  approach  to  reality  of  the  Greeks  and  the  ‘anli- 
dassical’  attitudes  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  Ibn  Taynuya,  the  goal  of  human  life  is  neither  the 
philosophic  contemplation  of  God  nor  the  mystic  type  of  love  of  Him 
— ^for  each  of  these  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Being,  of 
the  identity  of  the  world  and  God  and  so  to  the  absolute  inanity  both 
of  God  and  man — ^but  the  active  concept  of  HbSda,  a  knowledge  of 
God’s  win  and  its  fearless  implementation  in  life.  God  is  not  some¬ 
thing  to  be  merely  perceived,  or  admired  and  cherished  but  must 
be  recognized  as  the  One  to  whom  alone  our  aUegiance  is  due.  This 
recognition  alone  is  describable  as  Tauhld  (monotheism)  and  it 
alone  can  inspire  the  attitude  of {al-JfubuwwSt,'pTp.  77-79,6).  Ibn 
Taynuya  is  then  ready  to  lash  his  attack  against  philosophy  and  Sufism. 

‘According  to  the  so-caUed  philosophers  there  are  three  kinds 
of  happiness,  sensual,  imaginative  and  intellectual  which  is  know¬ 
ledge.  . .  .  Thus  they  came  to  regard  knowledge  itself  as  the  goal  of 
human  life  .  .  .  and  hold  that  the  happiness  of  the  soul  consists  in 
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the  knowledge  of  eternal  things  because  it  acquires  eternity  itself 
thanks  to  the  eternity  of  the  object  of  knowledge.  Then  they  imagine 
that  the  heavens,  their  souls  and  the  intelligences  are  indestructible 
and  that  the  goul  acquires  happiness  through  knowing  them. 

‘Abu  iipSmid  (al-Ghazali),  in  his  works  like  the  Mt'raj  dSaliMn, 
also  sugge^  this.  His  statements  are  a  bridge  between  the  Muslims 
and  the  philosophers- .  .  .  This  is  why  in  Ms  works  like  the 
he  teaches  that  the  goal  of  all  action  is  only  knowledge,  wMch  is 
also  the  essence  of  the  philosophers’  teaching.  He  magnifies  the 
renunciation  of  the  world  wMch  was  his  greater  pre-occupation 
than  Tatihid  wMch  is  the  ‘ibada  of  God  alone.  TeuMd  alone  com¬ 
prises  also  the  true  love  of  God. . . . 

‘These  so-called  philosophers  magnify  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  material  body,  wMch  means  renuciation  of  the 
physical  desires  and  of  the  world.  But  this  only  leads  to  R  vacuity 
of  the  soul  wMch  vacuity  is  then  dressed  up  by  the  devil  in  the 
garb  of  intuitive  experience  of  wMch  the  end  is  absolute  and  abstract 
being  (i.e.  Unity  of  aU  being)  wMch  has  no  existence  in  the  real 
world. 

‘In  pursuance  of  this  Abu  Qamid  has  divided  the  mystic  path  into 
three  stages. . . .  (p.  8o,  i8)  His  statements  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
and  they  terrify  one  who  does  not  understand  his  reed  pmpose, 
since  their  author  knows  fully  well  and  intimately  what  he  is  talking 
about  and  does  not  speak  on  the  blind-following  of  another  authority 
alone.  The  question,  however,  is  whether  what  he  says  is  right .  .  . 
(p.  8i,  i).  What  he  has  made  the  goal  of  human  life,  viz.  the  know- 
ledge  of  ^d,  His  attributes.  His  actions,  and  of  angels,  in  Ms  d- 
Madmki — wMch  is  pure  philosophy — is  worse  than  the  beliefi  of  the 
idolatrous  Arabs,  let  alone  of  Jews  and  Christians.’  (pp.  79,  6-8  r,  2). 

Ibn  Taymiya  then  goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  purpose  of  man  is 
not  mere  knowledge  of  God  but  his  Hbada  i.e.  to  recognize  that 
allegiance  is  due  only  to  God  and  actively  to  implement  it  in  life, 
to  reject  all  other  authority,  natural  or  supernatural,  as  pure  sham. 
One  sees  at  once  the  animating  force  lying  beMnd  this  attack:  that 
crusading  moral  imperative  wMch  first  seeks  to  crush  out  of  its 
way  the  drugs  of  superstition  and  then  impel  to  action  to  restore 
moral  order  in  individual  and  social  life.  In  both  these  aspects, 
this  activism  of  Ibn  Taymiya  has  throbbed  in  the  veins  of  Modem 
Islam  as  a  whole. 
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The  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  will  must  emanate  from 
Gk>d  Himself  and  must  in  no  sense  depend  on  the  natural  operation  of 
the  human  mind  itself.  The  basic  heresy  of  the  philosophers  lies  in 
the  feet  that  they  have  not  done  justice  to  the  true  majesty  of  Grod 
and  His  revelation.  True,  they  have  affirmed  that  the  author  of 
revelation  is  the  Active  Intelligence,  but  still  their  essential  doctrine 
remains  humanistic: 

‘The  furthest  removed  from  (a  genuine  conception  of)  prophecy 
are  the  so-called  philosophers,  the  Batinis  (esoterists)  and  the 
extravagant  heretics  (malahida).  These  people  recognize  prophecy  to 
be  only  something  commonly  shared  by  all  human  beings,  e.g.  dreams. 
In  Aristotle  and  his  followers  there  is  no  mention  of  the  prophetic 
revelation.  Al-F5rabi  makes  it  only  of  the  order  of  dreams  and 
that  is  ^hy  he  and  others  like  him  affirm  the  superoiity  of  the 
philosopher  over  the  prophet. 

‘Avicenna  has  done  it  more  honour  than  this  and  has  posited 
three  characteristics  of  the  prophet:  first,  that  the  prophet  obtains 
knowledge  without  being  taught.  This — ^the  power  of  intuition — ^he 
caUs  the  Holy  faculty.  Secondly,  the  prophet’s  imagination  symbol¬ 
izes  this  intdlectual  knowledge  and  thus  he  sees  in  his  own  soul 
psychic  (ruhani)  forms  and  also  hears  in  his  own  mind  voices  .  .  . 
but  so  does  the  melancholic  according  to  them.  Thirdly,  the  prophet 
has  a  mental  power  whereby  he  can  influence  the  matter  of  the  world, 
and  produce  strange  events  which  they  regard  as  miracles. . . . 

‘These  people  do  not  admit  that  transcending  the  highest  sphere 
there  may  be  something  which  can  act  or  produce.  So  there  is 
nothing  beyond  which  speaks  or  moves  in  any  way — ^not  even  an 
angel  let  alone  the  Lord  of  the  World.  These  people  also  affirm 
intelligences  which  do  not  change  amd  move,  have  no  speech  and  have 
no  action,  and  so  their  first  principle.  According  to  them  whatever 
comes  to  ffie  mind  of  the  prophets  comes  fi:om  the  Active  Intelligence. 

‘But  when  they  heard  of  the  prophets’  revelations,  they  wanted 
to  reconcile  this  phenomenon  with  their  doctrines.  They  took  the 
teminology  of  the  prophets  and  denoted  by  them  their  own  con¬ 
cepts  . . .  and  so  people  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  prophets 
think  that  both  parties  are  talking  of  the  same  thing.’  (ibid.  p.  i68, 
4-23)* 

Afrer  accusing  al-Ghazali  of  oscillation  between  philosophy  and 
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Islam  and  saying  that  whereas  in  his  TakS/ut,  he  accuses  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  inJSd^ty,  he  follows  them  completely  elsewhere  in  his 
discussions  oftprophecy,  Ibn  Taymiya,  goes  on  (p.  169, 14  sq.) : 

• 

‘According  to  them,  what  the  prophet  possesses  of  intuition  and 
verbal  revelation  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  magicians  and 
demented  fools  have,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  one  com¬ 
mands  good  while  the  other  commands  evil  and  the  demented  have 
no  intelligence.  This  amount  of  difference  exists  even  among  ordi¬ 
nary  people  and  thus  the  prophet  has  no  essential  distinction  from 
the  magician  and  the  demented  .  .  .  (line  23).  This  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  Avicenna’s  sagacity.  When  he  was  informed  of  strange 
phenomena  in  the  world  ^e  prophecy  and  magic)  which  he  could 
not  deny,  he  attempted  to  interpret  them  on  philosophical  principles 
as  he  says  expressly  in  his  * 

• 

Ibn  Taymiya  holds  that  neither  sorcery  and  soothsaying  depend 
on  the  power  of  the  soul  nor  the  prophetic  revelation:  the  former 
depends  on  evil  spirits  and  devils,  the  other  on  God  and  the  angels. 
‘The  philosophers  have,  therefore,  not  given  to  prophecy  its  due 
place  and  thus  many  so-called  Sufis  . .  .  like  Ibn  */^bi  and  Ibn 
Sab' in  have  been  misled  by  them,  who  accepted  this  philosophical 
theory  and  operated  upon  it  with  their  own  mysticism.  That  is  why 
Ibn  'Arab!  says  that  saints  are  better  than  prophets’  (p.  172,  12-15). 
This  is  because  Ibn '  Arabi  thought  that  he  had  direct  access  to  the 
intellectual  source  of  which  the  angel  which  inspires  the  prophet 
is  only  a  symbol  created  by  the  imaginative  faculty. 

The  author  then  defines  (p.  172,  23)  a  prophet  (Nabi)  as  a  man 
whom  God  sends  a  message.  The  ordinary  prophet  is  a  reformer:  he 
brings  a  message  to  a  people  who  do  not  contest  the  truth  of  the 
message  but  are  simply  morally  not  living  up  to  what  they  recognize 
as  true.  The  prophet’s  fimetion  is  to  reform  them  morally.  But 
when  a  people  refuses  to  accept  the  very  truth,  the  task  of  the 
prophet  is  of  a  revolutionary  character.  His  function  is  that  of  a 
sodo-moral  crusader  (like  Moses  and  Muhammad)  and  very  often 
such  a  kind  of  prophet  (called  Rasul)  brings  with  him  a  new  Shari'a 
— a  sodo-moral  code  to  establish  a  new  order  of  sodety  (p.  173). 

In  passages  like  those  quoted  above  Ibn  Taymiya  breaks  through 
the  scholastic  formalism  of  the  Kalam  and  grapples  with  what  are  the 
basic  issues  between  the  intellectualist  ethics  of  Hellenism  and  the 
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moral  dynamism  of  the  Semitic  tradition.  He  rgects  the  c^pept 
of  the  purely  cognitive  goal  of  human  life  because  h^  thinlra  tbht, 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Muslim  philosophers  to  ^safe^uard  the 
transcendence  of  God  and  of  truth,  the  intellectual  approach  to 
reality  is  essentially  humanist  and  destroys  the  absolute  .character 
of  the  moral  imperative.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  reaction  is  not 
only  against  philosophy  but  is  even  more  severely  directed  against 
mysticism.  He  wishes  to  destroy  the  intcUectuaJdsm  of  Avicenna 
because  it  has  prepared  the  way  for  Ibn  'ArabPs  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  Being  (Wahdat-al-wujud). 

V  Ibn  Khaldun,  (d.  808  A.H.) 

Ibn  Khaldun’s  views,  in  the  last  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Muqaddma,  are  very  interesting  and  his  discussion  of  the  different 
known  types  of  occult  knowledge  is  full  of  subtle  distinctions. 
But  his  views  on  the  subject  have  not  been  studied  so  far.  His 
account  of  prophecy  seeks  to  reconcile  the  orthodox  and  the  rational¬ 
ists’  claims  and  attempts  to  rationalize  the  supematuralism  of  the 
orthodox  kalam. 

According  to  Ibn  Khaldun,  the  whole  created  nature  represents 
a  system  or  structure  composed  of  hierarchic  grades  or  levdb.  Each 
level  has  two  limits  (ufuq)  whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
immediately  lower  and  superior  levels.  The  levels  are  not,  however, 
absolutely  closed  from  one  another  but  have  intermediate  links 
(ittisal).  Thus  there  are  certain  things  which  are  neither  pure 
minerals  nor  pure  plants  and  similarly  there  are  things,  like  the 
jelly-fish,  which  are  both  plants  and  animals.  The  levels  run  into 
one  another  and,  Ibn-Khaldfin  asserts,  at  these  limits,  it  is  posnble 
that  certain  members  of  one  species  progress  to  the  higher  spedes 
or  devolve  to  the  lower  spedes.  ‘The  meaning  of  the  linkage  ...  is 
that  the  upper  end  of  a  certain  level  has  a  perfected  capadty  (aU 
isti'dSd  ed-qarib,  as  opposed  to  the  “remote  capadty”)  or  absolute 
preparedness  to  become  the  first  part  of  the  higher  level’.”  This 
assertion  is  not  made  in  connection  with  any  doctrine  of  evolution 
but  to  explain  the  known  facts  in  the  fields  of  rational  and  sodal 
sdences  and  religion. 

Man’s  analysis  reveals  a  double  nature:  corporeal  and  spiritual. 
By  virtue  of  his  spiritual  nature  man  stands  at  the  threshold  o^ 
and  some  rare  men  can,  through  their  endowment  of  immense 
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spiritual  power,  enter  into,  the  sublime  angelic  realm :  ‘This  argument 
necesntates  t^at  (some  human)  souls  have  a  (perfected)  capacity  to 
jump  out  of  (jnsilakh  or  inqUa*)  humanness  into  angelicness  and 
actually  become  of  the  species  of  angels  at  some  moment  of  time  after 
the  perfection  of  their  own  spiritual  character.  ...  In  its  linkage, 
therefore,  the  soul  has  an  upper  ade  and  a  lower  side;  by  its  lower 
side  it  is  linked  to  the  body  whereby  it  acquires  sense-knowledge 
which  gives*  it  the  capacity  to  acquire  actual  intellection,  while  on 
its  upper  end  it  is  linked  with  the  angelic  level  whereby  it  acquires 
(higher)  knowledge  of  the  Unseen’.*® 

Ibn  ]^aldun  then  proceeds  to  describe  three  types  of  human  souls. 
The  first  is  dependent  in  its  cognitive  functions  entirely  on  psycho¬ 
physical  functions  of  sense-perception,  imagination  and  memory. 
These  people  can  ‘only  combine  concepts  (acquired  throqgh  sense- 
perception)  according  to  certain  definite  and  limited  (logical)  laws.’ 
The  movement  of  their  thought  is  dependent  on  the  body  and  thus 
limited.  These,  the  common  run  of  scholars  and  thi^ers,  are, 
therefijre  essentially  unoriginal.  The  second  class  of  men  turn  the 
movement  of  their  thought  away  fix>m  the  closed  circle  of  primary 
and  self-evident  (al-awwaliyat)  truths  to  purely  spiritual  knowledge, 
since  their  mental  and  spiritual  powers  are  greater.  These  men, 
being  original  thinkers,  not  only  reason  by  the  combinations  of 
concepts  and  judgments,  but  directly  intuite,  and,  not  being  fettered 
by  the  necessarily  limited  range  of  tiie  first  category,  have  unlimited 
scope  of  knowledge.  These  are  people  of  genuine  mystic  experience. 

But  whereas  even  the  second  category  moves  only  within  the 
confines  of  the  human  soul  itself,  although  touching  its  highest  and 
piurely  spiritual  limits,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  prophet  'that 
the  human  soul  is  transformed  into  a  higher,  angelic  selfhood,  as  we 
have  learnt  before.  While  the  perfection  attained  by  the  mystic 
in  this  life  may  be  attained  by  many  good  souls  in  the  life  beyond, 
the  prophetic  perfection  is  limited  to  the  prophets,  not  attainable 
by  any  effort  or  acquisition.*^  Again,  the  prophetic  revelation 
is  of  two  types.  Either  the  prophet  hears  a  kind  of  inarticulate 
internal  sound,  or  he  visibly  perceives  the  angel.  In  both  cases, 
the  message  having  been  received,  the  prophet  ‘returns’  to  the 
human  self  and  the  message  transforms  itse^  in  terms  of  human 
understsinding,  so  that  humanity  at  large  may  be  able  to  understand 
it.  But  whereas  in  the  first  case  the  prophet’s  understanding  of  the 
revelation  is  not  concurrent  with  the  revelatory  process,  but  suddenly 
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dawns  upon  him  the  end  (perhaps  the  prophet’s  interpretation 
is  involved  in  this)’'and,  further,  it  invariably  takes  the  form  of  speech 
at  the  human  level,  the  second  form  of  rev^tion  is  de^er,  is  simul- 
taneoudy  understood  and  hence  the  prophet  sees  tfie  angel,  since 
sight  is  ^e  clearest  of  all  senses.^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  Ibn  Khaldun  has  devised  this  sch^e  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  both  of  philosophy  and  of  orthodox  TCalam, 
represented,  e.g.  by  al-Shahrastani.  He  admits  certain  natural 
capacities  (on  the  basis  of  which  he  also  establishes  the  doctrine 
of 'i§ma  or  impeccability  of  the  prophets)  by  which  the  prophet  is 
able  to  identify  himself  with  a  subliminal  sel^  and  yet  he  moves  strictly 
within  the  formal  distinctions  of  the  orthodox  theology.  Actually, 
the  doctrine  is  fondamentaUy  the  same  as  that  of  the  philosophers; 
only  these  had  not  expressed  their  distinctions  formally,  and,  indeed, 
on  the  subject  of  miracles  they  found  themselves  unable  to  make  any 
distinction.  *But  on  this  subject  Ibn  Khaldun  is  able  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  only  by  adopting  foe  Kalam-doctrine  in  toto  and  by  giving 
up  all  talk  of  natural  faculties  of  foe  soul. 

The  one  striking  point  on  which  Ibn  Khaldun  differs  from  foe 
philosophers  and  foe  one  crucial  point  in  foe  philosophical  doctrine 
perhaps  most  repugnant  to  orthodoxy  concerns  foe  actual  verbal 
revelation  and  foe  whole  status  of  the  Shan’ a.  The  philosophers 
had  held  that  these  are  not  foe  pure  truth  but  were  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  it,  created  by  foe  strong  imaginative  power  of  foe 
prophet.  For  Ibn  Khaldun,  foe  actual  recorded  revelation — ^foe 
Koran — is  certainly  foe  human  form  of  foe  purely  spiritual  divine 
‘logos’,  but  there  is  no  suggestion  that  it  is  only  symbolic.  He  does 
not  allow  even  a  psychological  gap  between  the  word  and  foe 
spiritual  message  so  that  foe  former  might  be  regarded  as  an  inter¬ 
pretation  by  foe  prophet  himsdf  of  foe  latter,  at  least  in  foe  second 
of  foe  two  types  of  prophetic  revelation  noted  above. 

The  subject  of  imagination  is  introduced  in  a  different  context, 
viz.  in  order  to  explain  dreams  but  mostly  to  explain  certain  other 
occult  forms  of  cognition,  like  soothsaying  (kahana).  Soothsayers, 
diviners  and  magicians,  we  are  told  (p.  84,  14  sq.)  ^o  depend  for 
their  performance  on  the  natural  faculties  of  their  souls.  But  neither 
are  they  able  to  transform  (insilakh)  their  souls  into  subliminal  selves 
like  foe  prophets,  nor,  indeed,  are  their  souls  strong  enough  for 
mystical  achievements.  They  are  weaklings  with  an  ambition  to 
become  prophet-like.  Since  they  have  not  much  natural  capacity, 
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they  take  recourse  to  employing  the  aid  of  extrameous  elements, 
like  mirrors,  the  hearts  of  atdmals  etc.,  to  derive  inspiration.  When 
they  do  get  inspiration,  these  external  images,  which  have  already 
become  jSrmly  fixed  in  their  strong  imaginative  faculty,  become 
mixed  up  with  it  and  interfere.  That  is  why  in  their  reports  truth  and 
&lsehood  ape  mixed: — 

‘Since  the  division  of  men  has  shown  us  that  there  exists  another 
type  of  man  whose  intellective  faculty  is  impelled  by  nature  to  move 
d^berately  (towards  transforming  itself  into  a  higher  self)  and  that 
by  its  nature  also  falls  short  of  this,  it  tends  to  recline  upon  in¬ 
dividual  objects  sensible  or  imaginary — ^like  translucent  bodies,  the 
bones  of  animals,  rhymed  prose  or  what  appears  suddenly  to  vision 
of  birds  or  animals.  It  then  seeks  to  retain  (in  its  mental  concen¬ 
tration)  this  sensation  or  image  trying  to  take  help  from  it  in  its 
endeavour  to  transform  itself.  It  is  this  faculty  in  them  '^hich  is  the 
source  of  their  soothsaying  cognition.  Since  such  souls  are  by  nature 
imperfect,  their  cognition  of  individuals  is  stronger  than  that  of 
universals,  and  that  is  why  their  imaginative  faculty  is  extremely 
strong  because  imagination  is  the  instrument  of  apprehending 
individuals.’  (p.  84,  23-85,  2).  (p.  85,  6)  ‘So  by  the  co-operation  of 
(his  natural  mentad)  movement  and  this  extraneous  element,  certam 
occurrences  take  place  in  his  mind  which  he  ejects  through  his 
tongue.  He  is  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  false — ^in  fact,  mostly 
false  because  his  natural  imperfection  is  completed  only  by  the  aid  of 
an  external  factor’.  It  is  obvious  that  on  the  same  grounds  Ibn 
Khaldun  would  reject  as  fakes  experiments  of  modem  students  of 
religious  psychology  by  the  introduction  of  drugs  and  hypnosis. 
Indeed  (p.  93)  he  also  condemns  the  practices  of  certam  jogw  who 
seek  to  contact  the  Unseen  by  mortification  of  physical  faculties. 
Apartfirom  the  fact  that  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Unseen  can  be 
gained  in  this  manner,  he  finds  their  aims  morally  indictable.  One’s 
aim  should  be  devotion  to  God  and  not  the  gaining  of  occult  know¬ 
ledge.  Islamic  orthodoxy  had,  of  course,  always  regarded  these 
procedures  of  obtaining  knowledge  as  highly  dubious  and  mostly 
even  outright  condemnable. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


After  winding  one’s  way  through  long  and  intricate,  and  often 
dismally  formal  disciissions  of  our  subject  across  the  centuries, 
one  may  wonder  if  there  is  any  basic  difference  between  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  non-philosophicaj  positions.  At  first  sight  it  appears 
that  orthodoxy  would  be  satisfied  if  the  direct  divine  authorship 
of  miracles  is  affirmed  instead  of  referring  these  to  the  natural 
capacities  of  the  human  soul  as  the  philosophers  had  done,  and  if 
the  philosophical  dictum  that  the  Revelation  and  the  Shari’a  are 
only  symbolic  expressions  of  a  higher  truth  is  rejected  or  drastically 
modified.  For,  leaving  miracles  aside,  and  taking  the  basic  TnaniK-r 
and  form  of  Revelation  itself,  there  would  hariy  seem  to  be  any 
difference  According  to  the  philosophers,  the  prophet  reedves 
Revelation'’by  identifying  himself  with  the  Active  Intellect;  accord¬ 
ing  to  al-Shahrastani,  an  eminent  representative  of  the  and 

Ibn  Khaldun,  by  no  means  a  heretic,  the  prophet  is  identified  with 
the  angel  (although  many  rightists  like  Ibn  Taymiya  would  deny  this 
identification,  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  human  to  transcend 
humanity  at  any  point  or  in  any  way,  even  if  he  reedves  supra- 
hmnan  ^owledge).  Again,  the  outward  anxiety  of  the  orthodoxy 
appears  to  be  that  the  philosophers’  doctrine  would  tend  to  make 
prophets  of  men  rather  easily  since  their  talk  of  the  natural  capadties 
of  the  human  soul  does  not  allow  of  any  limit  where  ordinary 
humanity  stops  and  prophecy  begins.  And  Aus  orthodoxy  comes  to 
formulate  its  anxiety  in  terms  of  naturalism  and  non-naturalism, 
i.e.  divine  grace  and  favour.  But  al-Shahrastani.  as  we  saw  above, 
sees  this  divine  grace  itself,  despite  certain  statements  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  expressed  in  the  natural  capadties  of  the  prophet  to  contact 
the  angd  or  be  identified  with  it,  and  Ibn  Khaldun  dearly  speaks 
of  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  souL  On  the  other  hand,  the  philo¬ 
sophers  themsdves  categorically  deny  that  any  and  every  thinker 
or  mystic  could  be  a  prophet  and  indeed  as  our  analysis  showed, 
they  had  in  their  mind  certain  fixed  images,  of  Muhammad  pear 
excellence.  One  cannot,  therefore,  hdp  thinking  that  the  formal  issue  of 
naturalism  and  non-naturalism  is  a  symptom  of  something  deeper. 

The  fundamental  gap,  as  we  pointed  out  while  discussing  al- 
Ghazali  and  Ibn  Taymiya,  between  the  orthodox  and  the  philoso¬ 
phical  Weltanschauung^  concerns  the  nature  of  man  and  therefore  of 
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the  nature  of  the  divine  message  to  the  prophet.  According  to  the 
philosophers  the  goal  of  man  in  which  his  ultimate  bliss  consists 
is  the  contend^lation  of  reality;  in  their  thoroughly  iutellectualist- 
mystical  attitude  to  life,  life  of  religio-moral  action  is  at  best  a  ladder 
wMch  is  to  be  transcended.  The  orthodox  impulse  is  activist;  it 
does  not  reject  intellectualism  but  subordinates  it  to  the  end  of 
moral  dynaunism.  The  philosophers’  reality  is  an  immobile  eternal 
truth;  the  ojlhodoxy’s  ultimate  reality  is  adso  certain  eternal  truth, 
but  being  piimaiily  a  moral  truth,  it  must  result  in  moral  action. 
The  orthodox  conception  of  truth  is  therefore  not  of  something  which 
merely  is  but  essentially  of  something  which  ‘commands’.  It  is  thus 
the  evaluation  of  the  Shari’a  that  is  at  stake.  This  issue  is  implicit  in 
the  orthodox  Kalam,  but  is  explicitly  formulated  by  Ibn  Taymiya 
and  partly  by  al-Ghazali. 

Further,  tiie  orthodox  feel  that  the  true  imperativen^  of  this 
moral  truth  cannot  be  sufficiently  guarded  unless  it  is  poSited  above 
humanity  as  such.  And  here  we  see  the  very  different  motives  which 
have  led  both  the  philosophers  and  some  of  the  orthodox  to  the 
apparently  identical  dictum,  viz.  that  the  prophet  is  identical  with 
the  angel.  The  orthodox  feel  that  the  philosophers  have  brought 
the  angel  down  to  man;  their  own  solution  is  to  raise  man,  in  certain 
defined  cases,  up  to  the  angel.  It  ii  this  motive,  and  not  the  philo¬ 
sophical  principle  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible,  that  has  led  some  of  the  orthodox 
to  this  identification  dictum.  Again,  according  to  the  philosophers, 
despite  their — ^and  especially  Avicenna’s — efforts  to  safeguard  the 
‘separateness’  of  the  Active  Intelligence,  the  raison  d^Stre  of  the  latter 
is  really  the  intellectual  guidance  of  humanity:  its  very  epitiiet 
‘Active’  shows  that  its  central — ^if  indeed  not  its  entire — ^function 
is  to  create  forms  in  nature  and  especially  in  man.  And  for  Avcrroes, 
the  eternal  existence  of  the  Universal  Intellect  and  of  thinking 
humanity  are  co-relates,  as  it  were.®®  This  quasi-immanentism 
and  humanism  perhaps  seemed  to  orthodox  Islam  even  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  temporary  identity  of  the  prophet  with  the  divine  in 
the  act  of  revelation.  For,  even  though  the  involvement  of  the  divine 
in  the  creation  and  especially  in  man  is  great  and,  indeed,  crucial 
for  man’s  fate,  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  divine — ^the  trans- 
cendant  eternal  truth — in  man’s  destiny  is  even  far  more  intolerable 
than  the  emptying  of  man’s  being  in  the  divine. 
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NOTES 

1.  One  would  not  be  wrong,  I  think,  in  saying  that  flie  influence  of 
al*GhazalI  and  Ibn  Taymiya,  taken  skilly,  on  the  Muslim  community 
as  a  whole,  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  totality  of  scholastic  theo¬ 
logians.  Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the  community’s  concrete 
attitudes  have  not  r^;arded  spiritua^ation  and  fundamentalism  as  in¬ 
compatibles,  although  extremists  like  the  Wahhabis  and  ^treme  Sufls 
have  done  so. 

2.  Kitab  eJrFi^al  fVl-mlal  wdUakwff  waH-niftd  (Cairo,  1317  A.H.)  p.  69. 

3.  ibid.,  p.  71,  20-22. 

4.  This  argjiment  is  not  altogether  different  from  that  of  Avicenna 

P^chology,  Gh.  6)  where  he  argues  that  each  science  has  certain 
ultimate  and  basic  premises  (an  Aristotelian  doctrine)  and  that  these  must 
have  been  discovered  by  prophets  by  intuition.  But  whereas  Avicennian 
intuition  is  a  ^natural’  occurrence,  Ibn  ^azm’s  revelation  is  miraculous — 
indeed,  there  can  be  nothing  ‘natural’  in  Ibn  Hazm’s  view. 

Al-Ghazali  also  employed  this  argument  from  the  scientific  cultural 
development  (in  his  MunqidK)  which  Ibn  Taymiya  rejects  saying  (IT.  aU 
Nubuwwdty  p.  22)  that  to  reason  to  the  existence  of  prophecy  from  the 
existence  of  sciences  is  like  reasoning  to  the  existence  of  me^cine  from  that 
of  poetry,  indeed,  even  more  fantastic. 

The  idea  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  development  of  human  culture  is 
rooted  in  Greek  antiquity.  The  Greeks  were  very  fond  of  collecting  the 
inventors  or  supposed  inventors  of  cifltural  amenities,  the  rrp&roi  evperai 
(the  oldest  of  the  extant  lists  is  in  Plir^,  VII,  191  sq.).  In  Greek 

mythology  these  arts — ^and  later  on  in  Prodicus — ^also  the  inventors  of 
these  arts  are  deified  (see  Prodicus,  jBragment  5,  in  Dids),  as  heroes  and 
gods.  Prometheus  and  Palamedes,  Demeter  and  Dionysus  are  celebrated 
and  honoured  as  discoverers  of  agriculture,  etc.  In  Euripides  {Hik,,  V, 
201  sq.)  not  only  are  intelligence  and  speedx  endowed  by  a  god  but  also 
agriculture,  clothing,  navigation  and  the  art  of  soothsaying  are  taught  to 
man  by  him.  The  catalogue  of  cultural  discoveries  includes,  of  course,  also 
the  institution  of  religion  and  state.  But  as  the  Euhemeristic  and  philo¬ 
sophical  interpretations  of  the  origin  of  mythology  developed,  these 
heroes  and  gods  were  rewritten  as  the  wise  men  of  the  pre-historic  past 
as  we  find  in  the  philosopher-poet  Critias  and  in  Stoics  like  Poseidonius. 
In  Muslim  popular  belief  the  Judaeo-Koranic  prophets  were  hailed  as 
cultural  benefactors  of  mankind. 
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5.  This  distinction  is  a  changed  version  of  the  distinction  (see  above,  p. 
66)  between  the  ^natural*  and  ‘cultivated*  forms  of  prophecy.  The 
‘natural*  form^iere  appears — as  in  Christian  accolints — ^as  the  direct  work 
of  God. 

6.  Ibn  Taymiya,  op.  dt.,  p.  82,  quotes  Averroes  as  saying  of  him: 

‘One  day  you  are  a  Yemenite  when  you  meet  a  man  from  Yemen, 

But  when  ypu  see  someone  from  Ma‘add  you  assert  you  are  from  ‘Adnan  !* 

7.  Thus  he  has  firmly  adopted  the  doctrine  from  philosophy  and  philo¬ 
sophical  mysticism  that  man  is  the  soul  and  not  soul-and-body;  the  body 
has  been  given  to  man  partly  as  an  evil  to  contend  agaixist  (as  a  test)  and 
partly  as  an  initial  instrument.  This  doctrine  which  appears  in  both  types 
of  treatises,  is,  coupled,  emphatically  in  exoteric  treatises,  with  the  resur¬ 
rection,  or  rather  re-creation  of  the  body.  In  the  esoteric  tresses  (e.g. 
Ma^drij  al--Quds^  Cairo,  1927,  p.  167,  and  al-Mainm  al-Katnr^  Cairo, 
1309  A.H.,  p.  22)  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  weakly  and  evasively 
treated  and  is  accompanied  by  an  account  of  life  after  death,  which  is 
taken  en  bloc  from  Avicenna.  I  find  Ibn  Taymiya*s  description  (op.  dt., 
p.  79)  of  him  (offered,  of  course,  as  a  condemnation)  very  apt,  ‘His  state¬ 
ments  are  naid-way  between  the  Muslims*  and  the  philosophers* ;  in  him  you 
find  a  mixture  of  philosophy  and  Islam*. 

8.  Both  in  the  preface  and  at  the  end  of  this  work  (pp.  4  and  2io),  al- 
Ghazali  uses  the  expression  ‘to  be  guarded  against  those  who  are  not  fit 
for  it  (al-madnun  biha  ‘ala  ghayr-i-ahliha)*  which  is  also  the  title  of 
another  esoteric  treatise. 

9.  This  is  the  line  of  thought  followed  also  in  his  Munqi^  which  he  wrote 
at  ‘about  the  age  of  fifty*  (preface) :  ‘Beyond  reason  there  is  another  grade 
in  which  another  eye  is  opened  by  which  one  sees  the  Unseen  and  the 
future  and  other  things  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  intelligibles  are  to  the 
discriminative  (cogitative)  faculty  . . .  etc.*  (Section  on  Prophecy).  Like 
Ibn  !^azm,  al-Ghazali  also  says  here  that  sdences  like  medicine  and 
astronomy  are  a  result  of  prophetic  revelation.  So  far  as  the  essential 
nature  of  prophecy  goes,  there  seems  little  difference  between  the 
Ma^dnj  and  the  Munqi^. 

10.  It  is  this  idea  with  which  al-Ghazali,  in  his  Tahajut^  opposes  Avi¬ 
cenna’s  conception  of  imaginative  prophecy  as  an  almost  automatic  and 
autonomous  contact  of  the  prophet’s  mind  with  the  souls  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  contain  all  knowledge  of  the  future  in  themselves  as  a  matter 
of  natural  phenomenon  and  not  as  being  tmder  the  direction  of  God. 
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11.  In  this  work  we  find  both  philosophy  and  official  Islam  mtprii^cd 

philosophically,  but  virtually  no  mysticism  as  such.  May  it  have  been 
written  before  488  A.  H.,  the  year  vfbea.  as  the  author  says  in  the  Munqi^ 
he  adopted  mysticism?  ’ 

12.  There  is  again  little  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  this  worL  Although 
the  author  says  (p.  74)  ‘This  (Islamic)  SharPa  is  five  hxmdred  years  old’, 
this  is  most  probably  not  meant  in  a  precise  sense.  I  regard  it,  however, 
very  likely  that  the  work  was  written  late  in  the  author’s  life  ahd  later  thgn 
Ma‘Srij  (d-Qtids. 


13.  Al-Shahiastani,  MhSyat  alriqdamfi  Ulm  al-Kdam,  ed.  A.  Guillaume, 
p.  426,  6  sq. 

14.  ibid,  p.  463,  1-4. 

N 

15.  ibid,  p.  4162,  12-14. 

16.  ibid,  pp.  425,  18-26,  3. 

17.  ibid,  429,  6  sq. 

18.  I  have  left  out  in  this  notice  the  long  discussions  about  miracles  and 
their  evidentiary  status,  although  they  form  by  iar  the  greater  part  of  the 
KalSm-teaching  on  prophecy. 

ig.  Muqaddtma,  Bulaq,  p.  81,  8-9. 

20.  ibid,  p.  81,  17-23. 

21.  This  three>fbld  classification  is  on  p.  82,  16  sq. 

22.  ibid,  p.  83,  7  sq. 

23.  Averroes,  De  Amma  (Camb.,  Mass.,  19539  pp.  4°®,  30-407,  5): 
Qponiam  opinad  sumus  ex  hoc  sermone  quod  intellectus  materialis  est 
unicus  omnibus  hominibus,  et  etiam  ex  hoc  sumus  opinati  quod  species 
humana  est  aetema  .  .  .  etc.  (According  to  Averroes,  the  active  and  the 
potential  intellects  are  not  two  substances  but  one.) 
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ISLAM  AND  THE  ARABS 

ROM  LANDAU 

Neither  Islam  nor  Arabs  have  been  treated  overgencrously  by 
Western  ^^thors.  Yet  their  importance  hardly  needs  emphasizing 
at  a  time  when  even  a  cursory  glance  at  a  newspaper  reveals  how 
much  the  future  of  the  Western  world  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
Near  East — the  cradle  of  both  Islam  and  Arabism.  Though  the 
day-to-day  impact  of  the  Near  East  is  very  far-reaching,  far  greater 
significance  attaches  to  Islam  in  general  and  to  Islamic  (or  Arabian) 
civilization  in  particular.  Western  civilization — ^from  philosophy 
and  mathematics  to  medicine  and  agriculture — owes  so  much  to 
that  civilization,  that  unless  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  latter 
we  must  fail  to  comprehend  the  former. 

This  book,  which  is  designed  primarily  for  the  general  reader,  but 
also  for  university  students,  covers  in  concise  form  all  the  more 
important  aspects  of  Islaixiic  history  and  culture,  as  the  chapter 
titles  show:  Arabia  before  the  Prophet;  the  Prophet,  thft  Koran 
and  Islam;  the  Caliphate;  From  the  Caliphate  to  the  BjH  of  the 
Ottomans;  The  Crusades;  The  Maghreb;  Muslim  Sffen;  The 
Sharia;  Philosophy;  The  Sciences;  Literature;  The  Arts;  Problems 
of  the  Present  Arab  World. 

Remarkably  readable  and  concise,  this  is  essential  reading  for  all 
who  seek  a  solid  background  knowledge  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Middle  East  today.  Demy  8vo,  25^.  nei 


ISLAMIC  OCCASIONALISM 

MAJID  FAKHRY 

Occasionalism  is  generally  associated,  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
with  the  name  of  Mal6branche.  But  long  before  this  time,  the 
Moslem  Theologians  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  had  developed 
an  occasionalist  metaphysics  of  atoms  and  accidents.  It  is  the 
author’s  contention  that  a  number  of  distinctively  Islamic  concepts 
such  as  fatalism,  the  surrender  of  personal  endeavour,  belief  in  the 
unqualified  transcendence  of  God,  etc.,  cannot  be  fully  understood 
save  in  the  perspective  of  the  occasionalist  world  view  of  Islam, 
expounded  and  discussed  in  this  work.  One  of  its  chief  merits  is 
that  it  records  a  chapter  of  significant  intellectual  contact  between 
Moslem  and  Latin  scholasticism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  for  this 
reason  alone  should  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  student 
of  history  and  philosophy. 

He  also  discusses  the  devastating  attacks  on  Occasionalism  made 
by  the  great  Arab-Spanish  philosopher,  Averrocs  and  by  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  De?ry  8vo.  21s.  net 
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